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PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 


BY MARK HOPKINS, PRESIDENT OF WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE. 


THE true idea of progress is not that 
of movement, or simply the progression 
toward the realization of an idea; but 
it involves a recognition of the true end 
of man as a social being, and an ap- 
proach toward that. This end I sup- 
pose to be, the upholding and _ perfec- 
tion of the individual man, in every- 
thing that makes him truly man. I 
hold, that the germ of all political and 
social well-being is to be found in the 
progress of the individual toward the 
true and highest end for which he was 
made. And here we have an instance 
of that incidental accomplishment of 
subordinate ends, in the attainment of 
one that is higher, that is everywhere 
so conspicuous in the works of God. 
It is the end of the processes of vegeta- 
tion to perfect the seed? It is only 
when those processes move on to the 
successful accomplishment of that, that 
we can have the beauty and fragrance 
of the flower, or the shade and fresh- 
ness of green leaves. So, here, we find 
that social good can be wrought out, 
and social ends be attained, only as in- 
dividuals are perfected in their charac- 
ter ; and that the beauty, and fragrance, 
and broad shade of a perfect society 
would grow, without effort or contri- 





uals of society toward their true per- 
fection and end. Thus, and thus only, 
can we have that state of ideal perfec- 
tion in which perfect liberty would be 
combined with perfect security, and 
with all the advantages of the social 
state. If this be so, then political or- 
ganizations, which are only means to an 
end, are most perfect when they so com- 
bine protection with freedom as to give 
the most favorable theater for the 
growth, and enjoyment, and perfection 
of the individual man; and that socie- 
ty itself is most perfect, whatever its 
form may be, in which the greatest 
number of individuals recognize and 
pursue this end. It can not be too 
often repeated, that the ends of society 
are not realized when there are great 
aggregate results, magnificent public 
works, great accumulations of wealth 
and the means of sensual and sensitive 
enjoyment, with the degradation, or 
without the growth of individuals ; and 
that all changes in the form of institu- 
tions, and the direction of active indus- 
try, must be futile, which do not orig- 
inate in, or draw after them, an im- 
provement in the character of individ- 
uals. But it is self-evident, that society 
can furnish a free arena for individual 
growth, only as the principles of justice 
and benevolence are recognized—only 
as the spirit of the great precept of 
doing to other as we would they should 
do unto us pervades the mass. The 
fundamental condition, then, of any 
progress that can be permanent, and 


| solid, and universal, is a mora/ condi- 


tion. Let that exist, and there will 
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science, and in arts, and in wealth ; but 
without this, whatever progress may 
be made in physical improvements, there 
will be constant agitation and restless- 
ness ; and, through every change of 
form, society will continue to be like 
the stick of which most of us have 
heard, which was so crooked that it 
could not lie still. 

If, then, there be a law of progress 
for the race, it must be one by which 
society advances toward a state of 
things such as has just been described. 
And that there is such a law, is affirm- 
ed on three distinct grounds: The 
first is, that such a law is required for 
the vindication of the wisdom of Divine 
Providence. It is supposed that the 
world would be a failure, unless it 
should manifest the evolution of a reg- 
ular plan, whose parts should succeed 
each other like the five acts of a drama, 
and form by themselves, when time was 
over, a complete whole. But it is far 
safer and more becoming to ascertain 
what Divine Providence has done, and 
then presume it to be wise, rather than 
first to assert what would be wise, and 
then presume that Divine Providence 
has done it. It may beso. It would 
be in accordance with the analogy of 
God’s works in which we so often find, 
as in the vision of the Prophet, a wheel 
within a wheel. But it may also be, 
that this worlds holds, in the plans of 
God, the same relation that the nursery 
holds to the fields of transplanted trees, 
and that its end lies entirely beyond 
itself. If society had always remained 
in a patriarchal or nomadic state, with- 
out any thing of what we call progress, 
and there had simply come up such men 
as Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, to 
spend here “the days of their pil- 
grimage,” and then go up higher, who 
would say that the world had been a 
failure? This question man can not 
decide, without a wider survey of the 
plans of God than falls within our pres- 
ent vision ; and hence we can not rely 
upon any argument for such a law, 
drawn from this source. 





—— 


The second ground on which the ex- 
istence of this law has been argued, is 
to be found in the fact that the pro- 
duct of the human mind is not mere 
sensations that perish as they arise, 
but that we inherit the experience and 
knowledge of all who have gone before 
us. This is a great fact ; and on it the 
capacity of the race for improvement igs 
based. It gives a tendency to improve- 
ment, and that teudency would become 
a law, if there were nothing to counter- 
act it Former generations have labor- 
ed; and we have entered into their 
labors. ‘They were as the prophets of 
old, “unto whom it was revealed that 
not unto themselves did they minister, 
but unto us, upon whom these ends of 
the world are come.” Ours are all 
their conquests over physical nature, all 
their accumulations of wealth, all their 
machines and inventions in the arts, all 
their literature and science, and all the 
political and social experience of the 
world. Ours are their observa’ ions on 
individual facts and beings; ours their 
arrangements of those facts, and their 
generalizations ; and ours those grand 
ideas and methods which have come to 
scientific seers of the race, not so much 
from what is called induction, as sud- 
denly, and like a direct revelation, from 
the suggestion of a single fact. And, 
rich as these golden sands that have 
been brought down by the river of time, 
there is every reason to believe that 
those will be richer yet which shall be 
borne still further on. In the progress 
of the race, not less than of the individ- 
ual, the great principle applies, that to 
him that hath shall be given. Every 
day shows that there is open before us 
the path of a limitless progression, and 
that science has just begun to be applied 
to the purpose of subjugating nature to 
man, and of causing the elements to 
minister to his happiness. No one, for 
example, unacquainted with what has 
been done by the application of chemis- 
try to agriculture, by an investigation 
of the laws of vegetable life, and of the 
nutriment and stimulants of vegetables, 
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can conceive what prospects are open- 
ing in respect to the cheapness and 
abundance of the products of the earth, 
the multitude of inhabitants it may con- 
sequently support, and the leisure they 
may have for rational culture and en- 
joyment. And what is thus true of the 
products of the earth, is also true of 
the means of transporting them, and 
not only so, but of communicating to 
the whole race any invention or discov- 
ery, and of binding them together, as 
one, in the bonds of interest and of 
sympathy. 

We fully admit, then, the great fact 
on which the possibility of this law is 
based. We admit the tendency to pro- 
gress, under certain conditions; but 
how far this compels us to admit the 
law, will be best seen by passing on, as 
we now do, to the history of the race— 
the third ground on which the existence 
of such a law is asserted. The advo- 
cates of this law do not permit them- 
selves to doubt, as indeed they can not 
consistently, that every succeeding gen- 
eration has, on the whole, been wiser 
and happier than the preceding. But 
can this view be sustained by the his- 
tory of the past? Or does this history 
rather show that, while there is a ten- 
dency to progress in the race, yet that 
this tendency can take effect and become 
a law only on certain conditions, both 
physical and moral ? 

On the physical obstacles to progress 
I need not enlarge, because they have 
not, in fact, been the obstacles to man. 
It is obvious, however, that life may be, 
and sometimes has been, such a mere 
struggle for existence, as to preclude all 
idea or hope of individual or general 
culture. But it is a fact, that tribes, 
that nations, that continents, in which 
no physical condition of progress was 
wanting, have never made such pro- 
gress. How was it with the tribes of 
this country, when they were discover- 
ed? Were they making progress! or 
were they going on toward extinction 4 
How was it with the race, compara. 
tively civilized, that preceded them, 





What voice do the ruined cities, and 
the remains of ancient art and civiliza- 
tion, scattered over this continent, utter 
respecting the progress of man? To 
what point of elevation have those 
many generations attained, who have 
lived, and raised themselves upon the 
shoulders of their predecessors, and 
died throughout all the islands of the 
Pacific ? How has it been with Africa ? 
Has Egypt, once so mighty, but now so 
long the basest of kingdoms, made pro- 
gress? Has Carthage; or Numidia ! 
or have the unnumbered millions in its 
central and southern regions? Has 
Asia made progress? Has there been 
any progress, for a thousand years, in 
India, or in China? Has there in Tar- 
tary, or Persia, or Arabia, or Turkey ? 
Do not the Chinese and the Hindoos 
now use astronomical tables, of the prin- 
ciples of whose construction they know 
nothing? So far have the principal 
nations of Asia been from making pro- 
gress, within the last thousand years, 
that it would be hazarding nothing to 
assert that they have deteriorated. 
Their movement has spent its force ; 
their civilization has become effete. 
And, if this is so, what becomes of the 
law of progress of the race, when such 
vast masses are not acted upon by that 
law? Does not the law become the 
law of deterioration, and progress the 
exception? I do not understand by 
what right it is, that, in considering 
the history of the race, the larger por- 
tion of it is accounted, by the advocate 
of this law, as nothing. 

But, tracing the line of movement 
and of civilization from its reputed 
origin, whether in India or in Egypt, 
first to Greece, then to Rome, and then 
to modern times, do we find any indi- 
cations of a law of progress ? 

It is doubted by some, whether we 
are really in advance of the ancient civ- 
ilization. It can not be pretended that 
we have greater individual men. 
Grander specimens of man will proba- 
bly never exist than are to be found 
among those of old time. Many of 
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their arts, it is well known, are lost ; 
and many others, at one time supposed 
to be solely of modern discovery, are 
now known to have been in use among 
them ; and any one who will read atten- 
tively the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel may doubt whether we are be- 
fore them in what pertains to the lux- 
ury and refinements of life. 

But, if we are in advance of them, 
is our civilization a continuation of 
theirs? Is the course of civilization 
and improvement properly represented 
by ariver flowing on and expanding ! 
Or may we not rather compare what 
has been done, to the formation, in the 
stream, of separate islands of sand, 
where we may see one now accumula- 
ting, and enlarging, and giving promise 
of permanence, but at length under- 
mined and washed away by the waters, 
and its material dispersed, or floated 
down till they reach a new point of ag- 
gregationt ‘The latter seems to me to 
be amore accurate representation; and, if 
many, and perhaps the more valuable, 
materials have been saved in the general 
confusion connected with the transfer of 
the seats of power and civilization, much 
has, also, been lost. Indeed, till modern 
civilization began to extend its arms, and 
to give indications that it would ultimate- 
ly embrace the globe, this alternation of 
growth and decay was supposed to be the 
law of the race. Thus Peter the Great 
says, in his will, ‘‘ I look upon the inva- 
sion of the countries of the East and West, 
by the North, as periodical movements 
determined by the designs of Providence, 
who thus regenerated the Roman empire 
by the invasion of barbarians. The emi- 
gration of the Polar races are like the flow 
of the Nile, which, at certain periods, is 
sent to fertilize the impoverished land of 
Egypt.” This is the lesson which history 
alone, separated from the movements and 
prospects of modern civilization, teaches. 

What, then, is this civilization which 
thus erects itself to the survey of the 
whole earth? It is Christian civilization 
—one whose roots are watered by the life- 
giving springs, and upon whose leaves de- 
scend the dews of the religion of Christ— 
a civilization preserved, and kept from 
putrefaction, by that salt of the earth. It 
8 a civilization, not like those of old, in 





one great mass, but pervading all Christ- 
ian nations, and everywhere manifesting 
the same great characteristics. It springs 
from the principle of individual growth, 
manifesting itself in accordance with the 
fundamental fact that the true growth 
and well-being of one is not opposed to 
that of any other, but must be coincident 
with the well-being of all. So an impar- 
tial God has ordained it; and we might as 
well expect a body to rest before it finds 
its center of gravity, as to expect society 
to be at rest till this great principle is re- 
cognized and acted upon. In connection 
with this religion and with this principle 
there has been progress, and nowhere else. 
In connection with this, we can trace an 
expanding stream from the fountain-head 
of the race. We see it, at first, winding 
its solitary and thread-like way in the pa- 
triarchal and Jewish dispensations, till at 
length it burst forth from the hills of 
Judea, and became a mighty river, whose 
current is to-day flowing on and becoming 
deeper and broader. The ancient forms 
of civilization fell to pieces by their own 
weight, nor is there any evidence that the 
fragments of their wreck would have been 
caught and preserved, if Christianity had 
not come in with the influence of its pure 
precepts, and the weight of its eternal 
sanctions, and formed new points of ag- 
gregation. No instance is known in which 
without this, civilization has rekindled its 
fires upon altars where they have once 
gone out. That portion of the race which 
is the most hopeless, which is the most 
impregnate with intellectual and moral 
decay, is the residuum of an _ extinct 
civilization. There is no evidence that 
any thing except Christianity could have 
amalgamated materials so discordant as 
the northern barbarians and the effemin- 
ate Roman, nor any reason to suppose 
that, without it, Europe could have been 
freed from the curse of domestic slavery, 
and of feudal institutions. Barbarians 
have, indeed, been said to regenerate de- 
cayed civilization, but it was because there 
was at work an element mightier than 
that of civilization, amalgamating and 
fusing masses that would never have been 
one by any other power. There has not 
been upon the earth, for the last thousand 
years, there is not now, any true progress 
except in connection with Christianity. 
On the contrary, all other systems of re- 
ligion, and all other types of civilization 
are falling to decay, and man is deterio- 
rating, individually and socially, under 
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their influences. It is, then, for Christ- 
endom, if at all, and for the race only as 
it may be embraced within the expanding 
limits of Christendom, that history indi- 
cates a law of progress. 


“NEARLY HOME.” 


BY JAMES W. 


‘‘A lady whispered into the ears of a 
dying saint, ‘Nearly Home.’ In reply, 
_ she lowered her head and waved her hand 
| with holy triumph.” 





Nearly home—lI see the city, 
With its streets of shining gold, 

With its walls of precious jasper, 
And its beauties yet untold. 


Nearly home—lI hear the music 
Of the ransomed ones above, 

Filling all the courts of heaven, 
With the strains of perfect love. 


Nearly home—lI see my Savior, 
Standing by the gates ajar; 

But I cannot tell the beauty 
Of the bright and morning star. 


Nearly home—my soul rejoices— 
Sweetly singing, ‘‘ Let me go,” 
Let me go where all is glory, 
And the crystal waters flow. 
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Nearly home—a few more minutes, 
And my spirit shall be free; 
Hark! I hear my Jesus calling, 
All is well with me—with me. 


Tue life of a courtier, like that of a 


christian, is a continual prayer for some- 
thing. 
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Infelicities of Intellectual Men. 





SINCE every thing connected with men 
of intellect possesses interest, we shall 
briefly refer to some of their peculiar 
amusements and domestic habits, pre- 
viously to entering upon the main object 
before us—their misfortunes. 

The favorite recreation of the learned 
Father Petavius, author of Dogmata Theo- 
logica, was, at the interval of every sec- 
ond hour, the habit of twirling his chair 
for five minutes. Spinosa, after protract- 
ed studies, regaled himself by a species of 
petty sportsmanship, in making spiders 
fight each other. Tycho Brahe amused 
himself with polishing glasses for specta- 
cles. Balzac’s favorite pastime was that 
of making crayons. Montaigne found a 
playmate with his cat. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu delighted in playing leap-frog with 
his servant. Pope wasted his time in 
trying to paint ; and Politian was never 
so happy as when singing to his lute. 

Turn we, fora moment, to the domestic 
peculiarities of the learned, we shall find 
no less abundant evidence of the actual 
verity of their true  designation— 
genus irrationale. Johnson evinced his 
nervous irritability by biting his nails to 
the quick—an intimation, it is said, of 
his well-known pugnacity and crustiness. 
Another worthy but eccentric bibliopole, 
William Coke, is a singular instance of a 
quick and irritable temperament. But 
we may scarcely wonder at his case, he 
having given us, if not an all-sufficient, at 
any rate, a somewhat ludicrous, clue to 
his malady; for he was actually caught, 
one day, rubbing his head in whiskey. 
No marvel that he was hot-heated. Others 
again, indulge strange vagaries and hu- 
mors—such as Menage, who, while science 
covered his head with laurels, used to 
cover his feet with several pairs of stock- 
ings. Pope used to brace himself up with 
corsets. It is related that Magliabechi, 
the learned librarian to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, used to divert himself with 
pelting spiders. He seldom left his books; 
for he usually ate, drank, and slept among 
them, thus imitating the domestic pro- 
pensities of his favorites. Sir Walter 
Scott entertained an absurd opinion that 
his poetic vein never flowed happy, except 
between the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes. He was accustomed to rise at four, 
and walk about his room in a state of 
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nudity, calling it his air-bath. Rousseau, 
when doomed to the company of the com- 
mon-place, occupied himself with knitting 
lace-strings, which he evidently preferred 
to long yarns. Bloomfield wrote his 
Farmer’s Boy, with chalk, upon the top of 
a pair of bellows a wind instrument, till 
then, a novelty in the choir of the Muses. 
Many of the eccentric sons of genius ex- 
hibit singular deficiency in conversational 
powers, as though nature had designed to 
devote them to the pen, by denying them 
the gift of oral language. Corneille pre- 
sents an example of this. He was so ut- 
terly insipid in company, that his conver- 
sation was deemed contemptible; for he 
could scarcely speak correctly the lan- 
guage he so ennobled by his pen. Des- 
cartes was another who was made for se- 
clusion and solitude, not for society. ‘‘He 
received his intellectual wealth,” says a 
modern critic, ‘‘ from nature, in solid bars, 
not in current coins;” or, he might say, 
in the words of Themistocles who, when 
asked to play on the lute, replied, ‘‘ I can 
not fiddle; but I can make a little village 
a great city.” Addison was a taciturn 
companion in the social circle. Shaks- 
peare, like Virgil, was cloudy and oblivi- 
ous in colloquial discourse; but how trans- 
cendently brilliant when they com- 
muned only with their own high thonghts. 
Chaucer, and Goldsmith, and Dryden 
were dull and stupid, as also Isocrates, so 
celebrated for his sublime compositions; 
and La Fontaine and La Bruyere might 
likewise be included in the category. The 
author, it is thus evident, is both more at 
ease and more to advantage in his study 
than any where else; and it is not sur- 
prising that we find him covet this seclu- 
sive retreat, and indulge his predilection 
sometimes at the expense of the rules of 
etiquette and courtesy. 

Montesquieu’s complaining epistle to a 
friend, affords evidence of this, where he 
intimates that the frequent and protract- 
ed visits of certain intruders caused much 
detriment to the progress of his works. 
Another scribe was so avaricious of his 
time, that his frequent appeals proving 
unavailing, he caused to be inscribed over 
the door of his study the inviting an- 
nouncement, that whoever remained there 
must join in his labors. Melancthon, like 
Evelyn, was so chary of his time allotted 
to study, that he would note the intervals 
wasted by intrusive visitants, in order to 
redeem them from the hours devoted to 
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repose. Others have been driven to the 
forlorn expedient of escaping from their 
window, being so hedged in by their con- 
siderate friends, as to be allowed of no 
more convenient egress; and Boyle actual- 
ly had to resort to the advertising columns 
of a newspaper, to secure exemption from 
similar annoyances. 

A few words touching the connubial in- 
felicities of the learned will bring our 
chapter to a close. That there have ex- 
isted some renowned in the annals of lit. 
erature, who, like Budceus, enjoyed the 
singular gook fortune to retain the full 
measure of matrimonial happiness, con- 
joined with the pleasures of literary pur- 
suits, can not be denied; but it may be 
doubted whether these do not form ex- 
ceptions to rule. This great writer found 
in his wife an invaluable assistant in his 
arduous studies. Ever at his side, as- 
siduously collating, comparing, or trans- 
cribing, she contributed essentially to the 
reduction of his literary toils. In one of 
his letters, he represents himself as mar- 
ried to two wives, one of whom blessed 
him with pleasant little ones, the other 
with books. Evelyn was no less felicit- 
ous in this respect; for he was indebted, 
for much of his success to his amiable wife 
whose refined taste and skill were equal 
to any emergency, and whose breast was 
fired with the same passion that inflamed 
her husband’s pen. It was to her ingen- 
ious pencil the embellishment to his trans- 
lation of Lucretius owed its origin. It is 
also true that many, we might, perhaps, 
say, the majority of, great men seemed 
to have repudiated matrimony altogether, 
probably for some premonition of their 
disqualification for its enjoyments. A 
host of names occur to us, presenting an 
astounding array of sturdy old bachelors, 
enough to startle the complacency of the 
most charitable of “the fair sex. Michael 
Angelo, Boyle, Newton, Locke, Bayle, 
Shenstone, Leibnitz, Hobbes, Voltaire, 
Pope, Adam Smith, Swift, Thomson, 
Akenside, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Gay, Lamb, Wash- 
ington Irving, cwm multis aliis, were all 
decided for celibacy. Michael Angelo re- 
plied, to a remonstrance on the subject, 
that he had espoused his art, and his 
works were his children. Dr. Radcliffe 
lived and died unmarried; although, 
within five or six years prior to his de- 
cease, he fell desperately in love witha 
patient of rank, wealth, and beauty— 
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triple charms to fascinate even an old beau; 
but, alas for this gallant hero! his suit be- 
came non-suited; and to his mortification, 
his rejected addresses were afterwards im- 
mortalized by Steele,;in his Tattler. 
Without staying to inquire into the 
causes Which superinduce this anti-social 
feature of the literary character, it may 
not be amiss to notice some of ,its anom- 
alies. For example, Smollett, whose 
writings are but too frequently found 
not only prurient, butjindelicate, was yet 
unimpeachable in his morals. La Fon- 
taine in fiction fertile in intrigues; is 
not known to have left an amour on 
record, in whichj he personally enacted a 
part. Sir Thomas More, who was a stren- 
uous advocate of free toleration, yet him- 
self became a fierce’and bigoted persecu- 
tor; and Young, although constantly de- 
nouncing a love of preferment, was all 
his life long secretly pining after it, and, 
while the most sombrous of poets, was, in 
private life, a trifling punster. Cowper, 
the melancholy and misanthropic, perpe- 
trated, it will be remembered, that laugh- 
ter-provoking ballad, Johnny Gilpin; and 
we find a similar contradictory character- 
istic in Sterne’s whining over a dead 
donkey, while he proved himself a bank- 
rupt in human sympathy and natural 
affection, beating his wife, and leaving 
his maternal parent desolate and neglect- 
ed in her last moments. 

Byron’s misanthropy, also, was only to 
be found in his pen; for his moral self 
seemed a strange compound of vanity and 
affectation, united with a love of the lu- 
dicrous, sarcasm, and irony. And poor 
Hood, the punster, whose master-passion 
gave melancholy evidence of its recent 
dissolution, while’ his wit was vibrating 
the national heart, his own suffered from 
the extremest melancholy. Among the 
many extempore puns he uttered in his 
sickness, in describing toa friend his near 
approach to dissolution, he could not re- 
sist his ruling impulse; for he added, ‘ I 
came so near to Death’s door, that I heard 
the creaking of its hinges.” 

Returning to our subject of literary 
marriages, we remember reading of a cer- 
tain little tract which professed an inves- 
tigation of this mystery, entitled, De 
Matrimonia Literati, aw colibem esse au 
vero nubere conveniat, in which the writer 
cites some cases of the good and bad 
among literary,{spouses, among others, 
that of the celebrated artist Berghem, 





who resorted to rather a singular mode of 
proving her devotion to her husband’s in- 
terests, by ever and anon thumping a 
long stick, which she kept for the pur- 
pose, against the ceiling, to prevent her 
liege lord indulging a nap during the 
hours devoted to his profession—a sum- 
mons which he responded to by stamping 
with his foot, his room being immediately 
over hers. It was no inelegant plea, once 
urged by a learned scribe, for his choice 
of celibacy, that ‘‘ Minerva and Venus 
never could exist together.” And so it 
would seem, indeed, if we judge from the 
fact of Byron’s fatal union, and Bulwer’s, 
the story of whose domestic strifes is too 
notorious to require comment, to say noth- 
ing of the like instances of the lamented 
and gifted Felicia Hemans, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Mrs. Norton, and the accomplished 
Mrs. Jameson. Some honorable excep- 
tions exist to the foregoing, which re- 
deem the literary profession from the sad 
odium. The Howitts are enthusiastic 
lovers of their literary pursuits, and anx- 
ious to educate their children in the best 
possible manner, and, therefore, live a 
retired and domestic life. Though be- 
longing to the Society of Friends, and 
attached to its great principles of civil, 
immoral, and religious liberty, they have 
long ago abandoned its peculiarities; and, 
in manners, dress, and language, belong 
only to the world. For the honor of lite- 
rature, we may safely say that, among the 
many consolatory proofs, of modern times, 
of how much literature may contribute to 
the happiness of life, the case of the 
Howitts fs most striking. The love of 
literature was the origin of their acquaint- 
ance, its pursuit has been the hand-in- 
hand bond of the most perfect happiness 
of a long married life; and we may fur- 
ther «add, for the honor of womanhood, 
that while our authoress sends forth her 
delightful works, in unbroken succession, 
to the four quarters of the globe, William 
Howitt has been heard to declare, that he 
will challenge any woman, be she who she 
may, who ever wrote a line, to match his 
good woman in the management of a large 
household, at the same time she fills her 
own little world of home with the bright- 
ness of her own heart and spirit. An- 
other name occurs to us, also—that of 
George Sloane, to whom the reading 
world is, perhaps, mainly indebted for 
the introduction of German literature into 
our vernacular—who because he ‘‘married 
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for love,” his cara sposa being a beauty of 
humble birth, was disinherited by his rig- 
orous parent, the well known Sir Hans 
Sloane. To be revenged, the son had re- 
course to the following futile species of 
retaliation: he wrote a violent tirade upon 
his father’s productions, caricaturing his 
splendid museum of art, with the inten- 
tion of publishing it ina newspaper; but, 
through some strange chance, the plot 
was detected; and, before the printer 
could compose it, it was rescued; and Sir 
Hans had the precious document elegant- 
ly enclosed in a frame, for the inspection 
of his friends, to the lasting discomfiture 
of the author. Poor fellow! he paid 
‘* dearly for his whistle,” without this in- 
fliction; for his amiable better-half loaded 
him with the liberal bestowment of ten 
pledges of her love. 

A writer in the London Quarterly has 
supplied some curious facts in relation to 
the family history of intellectual men, 
which are too interesting to resist the 
temptation of an extract. He says: 

‘* We are going to speculate about the 
causes of the fact, (but a fact it is,) that 
men, distinguished for extraordinary in- 
tellectual power, of any sort, rarely leave 
more than a very brief line of progeny 
behind them. Men of genius have scarce- 
ly ever done so—men of imaginative 
genius, we may say, almost never. With 
the one exception of the noble Surrey, we 
can not, at this moment, point out a rep- 
resentative, in the male line, even so far 
down asin the third generation, of any 
English poet, and we believe the same is 
the case in France. The blood of beings 
of that order can seldom be traced far 
down, even in the female line. With the 
exception of Surrey and Spencer, we are 
not aware of any Kuglish author, of at all 
remote day, from whose body any living 
person claims to be descended. There is 
no other real English poet prior to the 
eighteenth century, and, we believe, no 
yreat author of any sort, except Claren- 
don and Shaftesbury, of whose blood we 
have any inheritance amongst us. Chau- 
cer’s only son died childless. Shak- 
speare’s line expired in his daughter’s 
only daughter. None of the other dra- 
matists of that age have left any progeny 
—nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor Cowley, 
nor Butler. The granddaughter of Milt- 
on was the last of his blood. Neither 
Bolingbroke, Addison, Warburton, John- 
son, nor Burke transmitted their blood. 

‘* When a human race has produced its 











‘ bright, consummate flower,’ in this kind, 
it seems, commonly, to be near its end.” 

‘*The theory ‘is illustrated in our own 
day. The two greatest names in science 
and literature, in our time, were Dayy 
and Sir Walter Scott. The first died 
childless. Sir Walter Scott left four 
children, of whom three are dead, only 
one of them, Mrs. Lockhart, leaving issue: 
and the fourth, his eldest son, though 
living, and long married, has no issue.” 

The last particular we shall refer to is 
the fact that a prominent class of literary 
Characters who have wives seem, before 
the world, as though they had none, in 
their social !visitings—-such as Anacreon 
Moore, Wordsworth, Proctor, Ainsworth, 
etc. The author and his wife are very 
distinct individualities in their case, in 
the code of fashion; but it seems, as Dog- 
berry says, ‘‘ very tolerable, and not to 
be endured;” for this social divorce, we 
imagine, may, very probably, owe its 
origin to the habits of the authors them- 
selves, in part, and the conventionalisms 
of society. Our last paragraph seems, 
however, rather to trench upon immuni- 
ties of his ‘‘ better half,” than those of 
the author himself; and having, we sup- 
pose, sufliciently tasked the patience of 
the commiserating reader with our recit- 
als of the mishaps of authorship, we pro- 
prose to strike a fresh and livelier chord, 
by way of staying the out-gushings of his 
sympathetic sorrow, encouraged by the 
cheering hope that the nobles of science, 
who shall hereafter fill the scroll of fame, 
may portray their sojourn in the age in 
which we live, with brighter tints and 
more joyous hues than their ‘‘ illustrious 
predecessors ” have—those which are now 
‘‘ with the years beyond the flood.”’ 
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THE Burnine Coats or Sin. —Careless- 
ly doth man in his {wild hours scatter 
around him the burning coals of his sins, 
and it is only when he lays down in the 
grave, that behind him burn the cottages 
from the sparks he kindled, and the pil- 
lar of smoke rises as a pillar of infamy 
upon his grave, and stands there forever- 
more. 
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TIME is but Death with a softer, thin- 
ner sickle. Every minute is the harvest 
of the foregoing, and the second world 
is only the spring of a third 
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LIFE OF LEMUEL HAYNES. 


BY DR. COOLEY. 








ABRIEGED BY THE EDITOR OF THE MISCEL- 
LANY. 


LEMUEL HAyNEs was born July 18th, 
1753, at West Hartford, Connecticut. 
He was a partially colored man, his 
father being of unmingled African ex- 
traction, and his mother a white woman 
of respectable ancestry in New-England. 
He bore up the name of neither father 
nor mother, but probably of the man un- 
der whose roof he received his birth. 
Tradition says that his mother, in a fit of 
displeasure with her host for some sup- 
posed neglect,called her child by his name. 

‘‘Mothers love, and love for ever.” 
The affection of a mother to her new- 
born-infant is one of the most powerful 
and active of the natural instincts. 
But mothers ‘‘may forget.” This un- 
happy child was abandoned by his par- 
ents in early infancy, and was never, to 
the end of life, favored with a single 
expression of a mother’s kindness. He 
was thus an orphan, not by the bereaving 
hand of God, but by the cold neglect of 
those who ought to have been his most 
affectionate guardians. The tincture of 
his skin he knew to be an obstacle to his 
being identified in interest and in life 
with those among whom he dwelt. His 
susceptible mind soon began to feel its 
forlorn condition. In the bitterness of 
his grief, he must often have uttered his 
complaint in language like the following: 
—‘‘Let the day perish wherein [| was 
born; let darkness and the shadow of 
death stain it.” His mother refused to 
visit him or to see him. Tradition says, 
that when a lad, he providentially met 
his mother in an ‘adjoining town, at the 
house of a relative; and then he fondly 
expected that he should at least receive 
some kind attentions from her. But he 
was sadly disappointed. She was deter- 
mined to elude the interview. At length 
he caught a glimpse of her as she was at- 
tempting to escape from him. Vexed 
and mortified at such an instance of un- 
natural contempt from his mother, he 
accosted her in the language of severe 
but merited rebuke. 

Though thus contending with troubles 
which would have destroyed the elastici- 





ty of common minds, an unseen hand 
had been directing the destinies of the 
poor boy. A remarkable providence had 
placed him, in early infancy, in a kind 
and religious family, where all his wants 
were well supplied. Now he realized 
the ‘‘orphan’s hope’”—When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.” This part of the 
story can be best told in his own simple 
language :— 

‘‘When I was five months old I was 
carried to Granville, Massachusetts, and 
bound out as a servant to Deacon David 
Rose till [ was twenty-one. He wasa 
man of singular piety. I was taught 
the principles of religion. His wife, my 
mistress, had peculiar attachment to me: 
she treated me as though I was her child. 
I remember it was a saying among the 
neighbors, that she loved, Lemuel more 
than her own chidren.” 


The people of Middle Granville, among 
whom he passed the first thirty-two 
years of his life, were a choice company 
of emigrants from Durham, Connecticut. 
They had been brought up under the 
ministry of the Rev. Nathaniel Chauncy. 
They possessed the bold and intelligent 
spirit which usually marks the character 
of those who break away from the home 
of their fathers, and encounter the perils 
and privations of a rugged desert. That 
they possessed their full share of in- 
tellectual worth is manifest from the 
fact, that of the youth in this small 
parish, with a population of less than 
seven hundred, one has become a mem- 
ber of Congress, one a judge of the 
superior court, and as many as fourteen 
have entered the office of the Christian 
ministry. Deacon Rose was one of the 
first settlers, and a practical agricultur- 
ist. Having a farm to subdue that was 
covered with a thick forest, Lemuel had 
the simple and hardy education common 
to these mountainous regions. ‘The God 
of the forlorn sent him into this relig- 
ious family, where the Sabbath was 
santified, daily prayer offered, and the 
evening preceding the Sabbath sacredly 
employed in the religious instruction of 
the household. In this beloved retreat 
he found a home, not only till he was 
‘twenty-one,’ but until his ordination 
as a minister of the gospel. Thus re- 
moved from the low and froward asso- 
ciates to which such a child must have 
been exposed in many places, he was 
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here trained up under the influence of 
pious example, and his mind was early 
imbued with religious knowledge. A 
more suitable place could not have been 
found. Asa servant-boy, he was strictly 
and firmly faithful to his trust; so that 
any one acquainted with him would not 
be inclined to inquire with Solomon, 
Prov. xx., 6, ‘‘A faithful man who can 
find?” Indeed, but few years had 
passed over his head before he discov- 
ered such prudence in the management 
of his master’s business, that the over- 
sight of it was almost wholly committed 
to him. Ifa horse was to be purchased, 
Lemuel was the purchaser. He went 
unbidden to his daily toils and cares, and 
every thing prospered in his hands. 

When he was a small boy he ex- 
perienced a dreadful alarm in a thunder- 
storm, which made an impression that 
was never effaced. The circumstances of 
this affecting event he used to relate to 
his family in nearly the following words: 
‘One evening, as | was left at home 
alone, a dark cloud came over, and the 
air was filled with streams of lightning, 
and with terrible peals of thunder, and 
the house shook. At first I had fearful 
apprehension that the last great day was 
come, and that the world would be burnt 
up. My mind was filled with solemn 
awe of God’s great power and majesty. 
I was afraid of being struck dead and 
sent to hell. IJ had a solemn conviction 
that I was unprepared, and that it would 
be a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God.” 

To what extent the scenes of this even- 
ing affected his tender and thoughtful 
mind is not fully known. It is stated, 
however, that he retained the impression 
which the solitude of his condition, and 
especially his view of his unfitness to 
die, were calculated to make. Ever af- 
ter he was peculiarly affected during 
thunderstorms, and never failed to allude 
to them in prayer in terms of grateful 
recollection. Of these the following is 
a specimen: ‘‘We thank thee that thy 
lightning’s awful blaze has not consumed 
our dwelling, nor been commissioned to 
burn the thread of life as in a moment.” 
If a storm of thunder arose during the 
hour of worship in his family, it was 
their custom to sing Watt’s hymn, en- 
titled, ‘‘God the Thunderer: or, the Last 
Judgment and Hell.” 


‘Sing to the Lord, ye heavenly, hosts, 
And thou, ,O earth! adore; 
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‘Let death and hell, and all their coasts, 
Stand trembling at his power. 


‘*His sounding chariot shakes the sk 
He makes the clouds his throne; 

There all his stores of lightning lie 
Till vengeance dart them down. 
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‘‘His nostrils breathe out fiery streams, 
And from his awful tongue 

A sovereign voice divides the flames, 
And thunder roars along. 


‘Think, O my soul! the dreadful day 
When this incensed God 

Shall rend the sky and burn the sea, 
And fling his wrath abroad. 


‘‘What shall the wretch, the sinner do? 
He once defied the Lord! 

But he shall dread the thunderer now, 
And sink beneath his word. 


‘‘Tempests of angry fire shall roll, 
To blast the rebel worm, 

And beat upon his naked soul 
In one eternal storm.” 


About the same time he experienced a 
wonderful deliverence from perishing in 
the water. He had gone, with a number 
of his mates, to bathe in the river. It 
was one of his first attempts in learning 
to swim. While they were amusing 
themselves near the shore, Lemuel ven- 
tured beyond his depth, and soon sunk 
in deep water. His young friends had 
not the skill, nor even the power to save 
him. In his allusions to this memorable 
event in his life, he used to say—‘‘I im- 
mediately sunk to the bottom, and 
should without doubt have been drowned, 
had nota friend, who was not far off, 
plunged into the water and conveyed me 
to the shore.” This narrow escape from 
a watery grave he often alluded to, even 
in the pulpit, as illustrating the special 
and merciful care of Divine providence 
towards himself in that dangerous sea- 
son of life. 

‘‘Those who observe providence shall 
have providence to observe.” Some 
time after this, there was another event 
which he could never call to mind but 
with admiration snd gratitude. He 
went one day to drive a young ox to the 
slaughter, and, as he was passing through 
a forest, the ox determined to return. 
But he resolutely urged him forward 








with considerable violence, till at length, 
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irritated to madness, the animal turned 
upon his driver, and with his sharp 
horns inflicted several wounds on his 
face and head. With some difficulty, 
and pursued by the ox, he escaped to a 
tree. By passing continually and rapid- 
ly round it he was able just to elude the 
strokes of his horns. At the moment 
when he was nearly exhausted by exer- 
tion and terror, some person came and 
diverted the attention of the infuriated 
animal, and saved his life. His wounds, 
by medical aid, were ultimately healed, 
but his deliverance from an untimely 
and dreadful death was never forgotten. 
Long afterward, even to the close of his 
life, it was remembered and mentioned 
with much gratitude. He was a firm be- 
liever in a special providence, and often 
expressed his belief by quoting a favorite 
passage from John Newton: ‘‘Did I not 
believe in the particular providence of 
God, 1 should not dare to step my foot 
out of doors.” 

It was a just saying of Juvenal, 
“The most circumspect deportment 
should be maintained in the presence of 
children.” An instance strikingly illus- 
trative of this principle occured to Lem- 
uel Haynes, at the age of nine or ten. 
Bring very expert as a plough-boy, he 
was frequently employed by a neighbor 
of licentious principles. By this man re- 
ligion was often ridiculed in his hearing, 
and the prayers of his godly master were 
from day to day the subject of profane 
jest. The infeetion, thus infused, soon 
produced unhappy effects in his suscepti- 
ble mind. He actually began to think, 
that, peradventure, religion is but a 
small business. Not many months 
passed away, however, before the family 
of the scoffer was visited with mortal di- 
sease, and one or more of them were 
carried to the grave. ‘‘In the time of 
adversity” he began to ‘‘consider.” His 
views respecting the important subject 
of religion were changed, and he sent for 
Deacon Rose to pray for him. Lemuel 
saw the force of truth at once. He rea- 
soned thus—‘‘If prayer and religion are 
needful in sickness and in death, they 
must be important in health and in life.” 
Nearly seventy years afterward, in his 
last visit to Granville, he referred to this 
remarkable incident with grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the hand of the Lord, 
Which had thus saved him from the with- 
ering influence of infidelity. 





The extent, particularity, and accuracy 
of the knowledge which he eventually 
acquired of various subjects, and espe- 
cially of his profession, have led intelli- 
gent men who were acquainted with him 
to inquire how he emerged from his ob- 
scurity, aud by what means and efforts 
he arrived at the intellectual rank and 
influence which he held during so great 
a portion of his life. From all that can 
now be learned respecting him, it ap- 
pears that he possessed the facility in the 
acquisition of knowledge which is ‘‘the 
birthright of genius.” It was one con- 
dition of his indenture that, “in com- 
mon with other children, he should en- 
joy the usual advantages of a district- 
school education.” As, in the newly- 
settled village where he resided, schools 
were in session but few months in the 
year, and the teachers but moderately 
educated, ‘his early opportunities for 
instruction must have been very limited. 
Business often kept him from school, or 
caused him to arrive at a late hour. 
How highly his scanty privileges were 
appreciated may be learned from his own 
words:—‘‘As I had the advantage of at- 
tending a common school equal with the 
other children, [ was early taught to 
read, to which 1 was greatly attached, 
and could vie with almost any of my 
age.” 

The remark has been a thousand times 
repeated, that ‘‘Lemuel Haynes got his 
education in the chimney-corner.” This 
is literally true. It may be unecessary to 
say here, that chimneys among the early 
settlers on the western hills in New-Eng- 
land were of a peculiar structure. They 
were built of huge stones, with a broad 
base, occupying at least one third of the 
ground covered by the building. The 
fireplace seems to have received its form 
either with reference to its consuming 
the greatest quantity of fuel, or for the 
purpose of forming a kind of sitting- 
room for the younger members of the 
family. Hence the fireplace was nearly 
eight feet between the sides, and a full 
yard in depth. In one extreme was the 
oven, and in front of it was the long 
square block, which would comfortably 
seat the children, one, two, or three in 
number, as the case might require. 
Such was the ‘‘chimney-corner” where 
Lemuel Haynes in his childhood laid the 
foundation of his future usefulness. 
While his mates were sporting in the 
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streets and even round the door, you 
might see him sitting on his block with 
his book in his hand. Evening after 
evening he plied his studies by firelight, 
having the preceding day laid in a store 
of pine knots and other combustibles for 
the purpose. The luxury of a candle he 
rarely enjoyed. Here he studied his 
spelling-book and psalter till he had liter- 
ally devoured them. He studied the Bible 
till he could produce by memory most of 
the texts which have a bearing upon the 
essential doctrines of grace; and could also 
refer, with nearly infallible accuracy, to 
the book, chapter, and verse where they 
might be found. At length he procured 
Young’s Night Thoughts, and was soon 
able to repeat large portions of it, to- 
gether with a great part of Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns. All this and much 
more he accomplished on his block in the 
chimney-corner by firelight. At the 
same time no boy in the neighborhood 
performed a greater amount of manual 
labour. Bound by indenture as a ser- 
vant, he was obliged to labor hard 
through the day, so that the hours of 
the evening and the twilight of the 
morning were his only time for mental 
improvement. 

And yet he had a system. One day 
on meeting a youth who had been his 
schoolmate, he said to him, ‘‘Israel, how 
do you succeed in your studies!” After 
hearing the reply, he added, ‘‘I make it 
my rule to know something more every 
night than I knew in the morning.” 
Here is the grand secret of his attain- 
ments. Whatever might be the urgency 
of his labor, he made every passing day 
contribute something to his improve- 
ment. This was undoubtedly the gov- 
erning principle of his life. And as in 
his immediate vicinity there were but 
few books, he converted inanimate things 
into instructors, so that he found 
‘*Tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 

Thus he struggled forward in a course of 
study, and, asfar as he was taught at all, 
he was his own teacher. Though almost 

without books, and entirely without 
teachers except in the rudiments of 
reading and penmanship, and exposed to 
numerous hindrances and perplexities, 
his mind was subjected to unremitting 
and severe discipline. Andif he suffered 





ae 


by the absence of the usual advantages 
of liberally educated men, he must have 
been led at least to try his own powers, 
and to form habits of independence and 
decision. 

A general scarcity of books was one of 
the severest difficulties which he had to 
encounter. There was no publie library 
in the place. The Bible, psalter, spell- 
ing-book, and perhaps a volume or two 
of sermons, comprised the library of the 
most respectable families. Hence he re- 
marks —‘‘I was constantly inquiring af- 
ter books, especially in theology. I was 
greatly pleased with the writings of Watts 
and Doddridge, and with Young’s Night 
Thoughts. My good master encouraged 
me in the matter.” 

At the age of about sixteen he again 
experienced a narrow escape from the 
fatal snare of the infidel. A professional 
gentleman had moved into the place 
who owned a small library. The privi- 
lege of using his books was granted to 
young Haynes. Having borrowed and 
thoroughly read one book after another, 
he at length received the loan of a vol- 
ume which contained the principles of a 
poisonous infidelity. He was now at 
that perilous period of life when the un- 
formed mind is specially exposed to 
skepticism. As yet he was a stranger to 
the renewing operations of grace. He 
soon learned the character of the book, 
and, recollecting his former exposure, de- 
termined not to read it. Having inven- 
ted a suitable reproof, and wrought it in- 
to two or three poetic couplets, he put 
it into the book and returned it to the 
owner. The doctor was exceedingly 
mortified at having subjected himself to 
so just a reproof from a poor servant- 
boy, and never again attempted to ob- 
trude infidel principles upon him. 

Deacon Rose seceded from the first 
church in Granville, and united with a 
small company of Christians styled 
Separates. While he attended on the 
Sabbath a meeting of his separate breth- 
ren, his wife strenuously adhered to the 
church, and no ordinary obstacle could 
detain her from the house of God on the 
Lord’s day. It fell to the lot of Lemuel 
to accompany her, of which he has given 
a very amusing account. ‘I used to 
carry my mistress across the mountain 
Sabbath days to meeting. She was a 
member of Reverend Mr. Smith’s church. 
In the winter our carriage was a ole- 
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horse sled; the box was two boards, with 
four round sticks to couple them to- 
vether. In this humble plight I used to 
take a good deal of satisfaction in wait- 
ing on my good old mistress from time to 
time.” 

’ In the intermission, especially in the 
warm season, he often stole away into 
the forest, and spent the hour in devout 
meditation and prayer. At other times, 
when even but a boy, he sometimes col- 
lected his youthful acquaintances around 
him, and repeated in their hearing ‘the 
morning sermon with wonderful accura- 
cy. At night, whenever requested by 
Deacon Rose, he gave him from memory 
a very copious analysis of the sermons 
and other religious services of the house 
of God. 

In 1775 the excellent and pious Mrs. 
Rose died. In her death he lost every 
thing comprehended in the endearing 
name of mother. She had adopted him 
as her own son in early infancy, and ten- 
derly trained him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. This memora- 
ble and grievous affliction he bas recorded 
in the following words:—‘‘Soon after I 
came of age, God was pleased to take my 
mistress away, to my inexpressible sor- 
row. It caused me bitter mourning and 
lamentation.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Selfhood—Soul, Mind, Spirit. 





BY GEORGE MOORE, M. D. 


Wuatisasoul!? Itis yourself. Some 
notorious physiologists tell us they can 
not discover the soul, and, according to 
the best of their judgment, that which is 
moved by the rational will is the same 
thing as that which wills to move. Bones, 
muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and brain, 
constitute a thinking and feeling machine, 
say they, working on chemical and me- 
chanical principles—and that this ma- 
chine is a man when arranged in the form 
of a wingless biped, and a brute when 
contrived for walking on four feet. Moses 
was not enlightened, like a modern phi- 
losopher, by feeling his way in the dark. 
Ile saw a little further into the mysteries 











of man’s existence than these physiolo- 
gists, and certainly concluded, by the 
divinity within him, rather by inference, 
that mere machinery is not disposed to 
think of the personal character of the 
Deity; but that a being that reflects upon 
the past, and pries into the future, with 
a desire to know God, and to resemble 
him, is really his representative on earth. 
lf man may be in any respect a simili- 
tude of his Maker, it can only be in his 
mental and moral nature, unless, indeed, 
the Almighty—preposterous thought!— 
be himself a bodily being, and nothing 
more. Of course, no one will deny that 
matter would feel, and think, and wor- 
ship, if Omnipotence ordained that it 
should; but then that must be a matter 
of which we can notconceive the exist- 
ence, for it must be a matter with a per- 
sonal will. 

Without turning to the Bible, we can 
discern that understanding and will, in a 
moral and religious sense, can proceed 
only from God’s own direct impression of 
truth on the mind of man. We can know 
nothing but the Divine teaching, the 
thinking faculty and the object of thought 
being both created. The apprehension 
of God as a personal Being, demanding 
our obedience and adoration, is surely 
not a property of matter—adoration is 
mental conformity to God’s will. This 
power, proceeding from the Creator to 
the creature, and enabling it to think and 
will with a recognition of himself, can 
not be organic. Matter exists, indeed, 
as a medium for manifesting to us the 
thoughts even of God himself, but this 
must be to a mind, to a being, that thus 
perceives the purpose and will of the 
Creator, and this being, when conformed 
to that will and purpose by a correspond- 
ing will and purpose in his own person or 
individuality, is the image of God in as 
far as any creature can resemble Deity, 
or reflect his character. 

It is the man himself that perceives, 
thinks, and determines; but the power to 
perceive, think and determine can not be 
predicated of the body, or any part of it, 
therefore the man himself can not be the 
body, but something occupying and in- 
fluencing the body so as throuyh it to be- 
come acquainted with the objects of 
sense. Desire, emotion, intellect, result 
from the operation of the discerning and 
reasoning power in consequence of sensa- 
tion, which is itself a mental perception 
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of bodily impression, and which induces 
the percipient principle to act according 
to its own nature. That which perceives 
is the subject of sensation, and therefore 
can not have been caused by sensation. 
Without the anterior existence of an 
agent to receive impressons through the 
senses, sense could not be. Reason thus 
seems indubitably to demand or assent 
to the fact asserted in the common lan- 
guage of mankind as to the existence of 
a distinct agent as the actuating princi- 
ple in a living human body. 

But a new kind of rationalism has 
arisen of late, which, while acknowledg- 
ing the reality of revelation, nevertheless 
refuses to receive as truth any thing 
which can not be demonstrated to the 
senses. Those who addict themselves to 
the dogmatism of such a sensible faith 
not being able to see, hear, touch, or 
taste the soul, nor to test it by any chem- 
ical agents, very consistently deny its ex- 
istence altogether. And yet, yielding 
somewhat to the fashion of belief in favor 
of the Bible as an authoritative docu- 
ment, because its historic, internal, and 
collateral evidences amount to a demon- 
stration of its rightful claims to our cre- 
dence, these rational believers have suc- 
ceeded at last in convincing themselves, 
that in that marvelous Book there is no 
such thing spoken of as a soul or spirit 
irrespective of the body, and therefore 
they conclude that bodily existence, such 
as we witness, is all we are taught by the 
words spirit and soul as applied to man, 
even in this life or the next. 

It is my anxious desire to found all 
my metaphysical opinions upon the Bible 
because I think this book contains an 
explicit statement of God’s mind as 
regards all that is essential for us to be- 
lieve, in order to our everlasting prosper- 
ity, both as intellectual and moral beings. 
The sacred volume, indeed, is not con- 
structed on philosophical principles, be- 
cause it is God’s word, and therefore 
there is no speculation in its announce- 
ments; for God does not propose to theor- 
ize on his own work, but yet whatever 
can be proved true in philosophy and 
science must be found in keeping with 
scriptural statements if these are true, 
since one truth can not contradict anoth- 
er. IL believe in the truth of revelation 
because I have not been able to discover 
any thing of a demonstrable kind, either 
in the science of matter or of mind, at 
variance with it, and therefore if I now 











hear of a doctrine like that which asserts 
the non-existence of any thing but what 
may be seen, or heard, or handled, and 
find that it does not agree with what we 
know of physical, mental, or divine teach. 
ing, it is no difficult task to determine to 
what class of productions the said doc. 
trine belongs. 

But what does revelation as well as 
common reason announce concerning the 
soul as a distinct spiritual existence? 

There is much dispute about the words 
spinit and matter, but what we want is 
meaning. Probably all men understand 
by matter something capable of impress- 
ing the senses, something to be estimated 
on physical principles. Now that which 
thinks and wills can not be perceived by 
our senses, nor have its properties and 
forces tested by physical means. We can 
not see thought with the eye like light; 
we can not cause it to travel by a wire, 
like electricity; it is something more sub- 
tile than either, but yet it operates on 
matter, and causes it to impress our 
senses; and thus you, my reader, have 
before you a visible expression of the 
ideas in my mind. But the ideas are 
not on the paper; you see the signs of 
them, and by the eye of the mind see 
them in your own soul, where they are 
formed as they are in mine, because we 
are both of us thinking beings. We can 
not now perceive each other by the bodily 
eye, nor could we if we met; we should 
only see the outward form of an inward 
power; because it is not the thinking be- 
ing that is seen, but that which the think- 
ing being acts upon. Yet a conscious- 
ness of our thoughts and desires is not a 
consciousness of any particular object as 
present to our senses, for we think of 
ideas, and ideas have no physical ex- 
istence, and yet they are real and poten- 
tial in their influence on our conduct and 
comfort. Now that which thinks and 
wills we may call spiritual and immateri- 
al, since we find no analogy between its 
nature as experienced by ourselves, and 
any material object. 

Those who deny the existence of imma- 
terial or spiritual being are obliged to 
conclude that the Deity Himself is ma- 
terial, and some have daringly asserted 
that they intend this. But we will sup- 
pose they are using terms in an unusual 
sense, and that they really mean that the 
matter of a spiritual existence is different 
from any of which we have any notion. 
If so, it is manifest that neither we nor 
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they can comprehend what kind of mat- 
ter they write about. If the matter they 
mean is incorruptible, and immortal, and 
thoughtful per se, then it is not matter in 
its common sense character, but some- 
thing else, and this something may be 
called spirit, to distinguish it from things 
that are insensible, corruptible, and mor- 
tal, or liable to atomic change and integ- 
ral destruction. 

Unless moral law be the same as physic- 
al law, there must be moral existence as 
well as physical existence. Does not rea- 
son every where acknowledge that love 
to God and our neighbor is utterly differ- 
ent from elective affinities and the forces 
that bind materials together? Have we 
no conscience, no response within us to 
the rightfulness of doing unto others as 
we would that they should do to us under 
similar circumstances! Yes; we can will 
in keeping with an ordinance that is not 
a physical law; we can acknowledge the 
benevolence of our Maker, and consent 
to His demand upon us to act in keeping 
with His love. 

Physical law is an ordinance that has 
nothing to do with obedience; it is irre- 
sistible, and yet capable of being altered 
by Divine determination, so that the vis- 
ible universe might cease to be what it is; 
but moral law is unalterable, because it 
expresses the character of God himself, 
and therefore we may infer that the be- 
ings to whom it applies are also inde- 
structible; but of course only because 
Divine will constitutes them responsive 
with respect to the Divine attributes— 
‘That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” Spiritual laws are addressed to 
spiritual beings, and we can not be other- 
wise than of the nature of spirits if we 
are enabled so to think and will as to de- 
sire truly to adore the Deity, who isa 
Spirit; for surely intelligent worship is 
but as the conscious response of an un- 
derstanding soul bowing through all its 
being in the felt glory of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence. It is mind apprehending the terri- 
ble beauty of holiness, and looking, in 
the consciousness of dependence, for Al- 
mighty sustentation, because it feels itself 
created on purpose to receive its own 
sufficiency only from the fullness of its 
(tod. 

If we believe the Bible we believe that 
our Maker calls men spiritual beings. It 
is true that, in the sacred scriptures, 
from which alone we can learn anything 





concerning existence beyond sense, the 
word spirit is used in several significa- 
tions, but still it is certainly often em- 
ployed to designate the power or at- 
tribute of a distinct, conscious, active 
agent, and by implication, therefore, to 
designate that agent itself. God is a 
Spirit—not the energy of a being, but 
energetic being itself. The spirits of just 
men made perfect are perfect men, and 
so with regard to beings of every order 
to whom the word spirit is applied. It 
expresses both the mode or state of an 
existence, and the existence itself, be- 
cause mode and state can not be predi- 
cated of that which does not exist. 

A great degree of confusion exists with 
regard to the use of the terms mind, 
soul, and spirit, which probably might be 
obviated by considering the word soul as 
significant of the self-hood, which is ex- 
hibited by will and understanding, these 
together being called mind, or the soul, 
in relation to emotion and perception; 
the term spirit being restricted to desig- 
nate the attribute, character, or nature of 
the mind. Thus man is proved to be a 
physical being, or soul, by his mental 
faculties; and these prove themselves, by 
the mode of their operation and their 
motives, to be essentially spiritual, in 
distinction from physical. 

It is not for us to determine whether a 
created spirit is necessarily conjoined with 
some kind of body or not. Conjunction 
is not unity. We neither know what 
spirit nor what body is. The elements 
with which we are familiar are but differ- 
ent forms of force according to the fiat of 
Omnipotent will, and, for aught we can 
say, spirits may always embody their 
wills by expressing them in appropriate 
forces, so as to be sensibly seen, heard, 
and felt, by beings in a like order of ex- 
istence. We need not, however, speculate 
curiously concerning this subject, since it 
is enough for us that, whether in the 
body or out of the body, it is the ex- 
pressed purpose of our God to provide 
means for all the happiness which, as 
confiding creatures, we can require. 
There is a spiritual body, we are told, 
and the idea of a body is necessary, in 
order to convey to our conceptions the 
idea of action, because a bodily form is 
essential to all we know of outward ope- 
ration; nor can we imagine mental in- 
fluence but in relation to a body; but yet 
is the influence or power of one thing 
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upon another, agent and subject, and 
therefore they can not be the same 
things. 

But the term soul, as employed in the 
New Testament, is most peculiarly signifi- 
cant of a conscious individuality. Though 
it is often translated life, mind, and 
heart, in accommodation to the English 
idiom, it has always a personal property 
and power, it is evident that it was un- 


‘derstood by the Apostolic writers to mean 


something besides bodily life, or any- 
thing pertaining to existence limited to 
earth, since it is mentioned in reference 
to a continuance of being after the death 
of the body. Thus our Lord says, 


under His sense of man’s iniquity, said 
‘“My soulis exceeding sorrowful, evey, 
unto death.” 

Can we suppose that Paul could employ 
the following phrases without believiny 
in his own existence, independent of the 
corpus huwmilitatis of which he complained: 
‘* | desire to depart, which is far better,” 
‘* We are confident and willing rather to 
be absent from the body and to be pres- 
ent with the Lord.” Probamus magis 
pereqrinare e corpore, et imcolere a Domino. 
(Griesbach.) ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,” said the dying proto-martyr, 
when he committed himself to his Savior 
for eternity, and the thought next before 


Sera 
- ingle 


‘*Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul. (Mat. x. 





death was becoming a resister of sin and 
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28.) And his beloved disciple uses these 
emphatic words: ‘‘ lsaw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God.” (Rev. vi. 9.) ‘‘I saw 
the souls of them that were beheaded.” 
&c. (Rev. xx. 4.) Here we can not 
mistake the intention of the writer, since, 
whether the language be figurative or 
literal, it is clearly meant to state that 
those spoken of were veritable men, not- 
withstanding they had died. 

The word soul may almost invariably 
be understood to signify a self-hood, and 
therefore we so often tind that the per- 
sonal pronoun may be substituted for it. 
We have a striking instance of this in re- 
lation to the resurrection of our Lord, as 
stated in Acts ii. 31.—‘‘ His soul was not 
left in hades, neither did his flesh see cor- 
ruption.” Here is a broad distinction 
between the actual personal being and 
the body; and as if the more powerfully 
to convey a sense of this distinction, we 
find the word signifying soul is not in 
the original of this verse, and the passage 
really stands thus: ‘‘ He (David) seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of 
Christ, that He was not left in hades.” 
That I and my soul are equivalent terms, 
is seen in the Divine announcement,— 
‘‘Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul is 
well pleased.” To deny oneself for the 
sake of following Christ is the same as to 
forego one’s own soul in order to save it, 
as we find, on comparing Matt. xvi. 24, 
with Mark viii. 34, 35. In short, great 
part of the Bible might be quoted tv 
show that the soul and the self are the 
same, according to inspired language, as 
when the Sun of the Highest, groaning 





a follower of the crucified One—‘ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep.” 
Fell asleep; is it not somewhat strange 
that this gentle and frequent phrase, 
which so sweetly expresses the peaceful 
departure of a believer, should have led 
to the conclusion that the Christian soul 
continues without wakefulness until the 
end of time? Strange, that because the 
man of faith closes his eyelids upon the 
light of earth and reposes so confidently 
in the arms of his God as a weary child 
upon the bosom of its mother, therefore 
the soul awakes not to the light of heaven 
although the very scripture in which the 
phrase is placed also tells us that the 
Lord, to whom the martyr had committed 
his being, was seen by him in spirit at 
the right hand of God, and with God’s 
glory, in that heaven to which he looked. 


To be Continued. 


ANIA ite — 


WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


—_—_—_— 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

‘It hath beene as it were especially rendered 
unto me and made plaine and legible to my w- 
derstandynge that a great worshipp is going on 
among the thyngs of God.”—Gralt. 

THE Ocean looketh up to Heaven, 

As’t were a living thing, 
The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshiping. 
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They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The Priesthood of thé Sea! 


They pour the glittering treasures out 
Which. in the deep have birth, 

And chant their awful hymns about 
The watching hills of earth. 


The green earth sends incense up 
From every mountain shrine, 
From every flower and dewy cup 

That greeteth the sunshine. 


The mists are lifted from the rills 
Like the white wing of prayer, 

They lean above the ancient hills 
As doing homage there. 


The forest tops are lowly cast 
O’er breezy hill and glen, 
As if a prayerful spirit pass’d 

On Nature as on men. 


The clouds weep o’er the fallen world 
E’en as repentant love; 

Ere to the blessed breeze unfurl’d 
They fade in light above. 


The sky is as a temple’s arch, 
The blue and wavy air 

Is glorious with the spirit-march 
Of messengers of prayer. 


The gentle moon—the kindling sun— 
The many stars are yiven, 

As shrines to burn earth’s incense on— 
The altar-fires of Heaven! 


PIII LG $4 0% + — 
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He that would employ his abilities, 
his influence, and his authority, in the 
reformation of others, must take care 
to reform himself, before he enters upon 
the work. ‘“ When thou art converted,” 
said Christ to St. Peter, “strengthen 
thy brethren.” Luke xxii. 32. 

Sept. 3. 








FATHER HYACINTHE. 
A LETTER ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
DAY. 


Father Hyacinthe has addressed the 

following letter to the Gawlois. 
Rome. 

The Italian Government and Parlia- 
ment have testified their sympathy 
with France in noble language. With- 
out being surprised at this, | am great- 
ly affected, and I feel impelled to ex- 
press my gratitude. At a moment 
when men, blinded by passions, en- 
deavor to propagate falsehood and sow 
discord between two sister nations, it is 
the duty of all enlightened and honest 
men to draw closer the ties which 
unite France to Italy. If the latin 
races are to maintain, I will not say 
their independence only, but their 
great position in face of the menacing 
preponderance of the Germanic and 
Sclavonic races personified in Prussia 
and Russia, they must above all things 
be united. In no other way can they 
resume the traditions of that Western 
civilization whose destinies are blended 
with those of the Catholic Church, 
and whose mission, if she would re- 
cover her ancient splendor, is to stifle 
in her own bosom and sterile-—revolu- 
tion and absolutism ; superstition and 
impiety. Moreover, in defending to- 
day her own cause, France defends 
that of society at large. Yes, human 
dignity, law and liberty—the civiliza- 
tion of the two worlds—have been 
outraged and trampled upon by new 
barbarians amid the bloody streets and 
burning monuments of Paris. In 
vain do the men of March 18th pre- 
tend to represent two political ideas, 
which would be just if confined within 
their true limits—the idea of that 
Commune which M de Bismarck did 
homage in the Reichstag on May 2d, 
and the idea of the moral and the ma- 
terial regeneration of the working 
classes. ‘They have compromised these 
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causes by most unacceptable ex- 
aggeration, and by the odious means 
they have made use of. They would 
have realized the triumph of their 
cause at the expense of the national 
unity, and on the ruins of social and 
religious order. They were a party of 
assassins, incendiaries, and atheists ; 
but so great a party that they were, or 


at least appeared to be, a people. And 
what is a people without God? Sages 


have endeavored to describe them, but 
the facts we have just seen reveal 
what such a people is with a reality 
which defies words. The demonstra- 
tion of what social atheism is has been 
complete. Providence allowed it for 
an hour to disport itself on the greatest 
theatre of the world, to revel in its 
orgies, and perform the most terrible of 
dramas. But is this people alone 
guilty, and is cannon the only remedy ? 
Beware of that easy and fatal illusion 
which would deprive us of the fruit of 
the dreadful lesson. Mr. Gladstone 
once said, ‘‘ The nineteenth century is 
the century of the working classes.” 
And in point of fact the question of 
working classes pre-eminently occupies 
the attention of the statesman and the 
man of science, and our society will 
never know peace till it is solved. 
The Second Empire thought much of 
this question, but it dealt with it too 
much according to the tradition of the 
Roman Cvesars, panem et Curcenses ! 
The Second Empire looked only to mat- 
erial ameliorations and even in that 
point of view it did not take the best 
means ; as, for example, when it forced 
public works in the great cities, 
especially in Paris, stripped the fields 
of hands, and congregated populations 
which lived apart from the normal con- 
ditions of family religious influences, 
and consequently of morality. What 
should have been done was to think of 
that popular instruction which is uni- 
versal among our neighbors beyond the 
Rhine, and which, at least as much as 
her military organization, is a source of 
strength to Germany. An attempt 





should have been made to heal those 
two sores, which eat into the entrails 
of our people—the prolonged celibacy 
of solders, and the legal prostitution of 
women. Above all, a better example 
should have been set in high places, 
And the church herself has not done 
what she ought to have done for the 
practical solution of this _ terrible 
problem. The temporal power and 
the Pope’s infallibility distracted the 
thoughts and efforts of those who pre- 
side over the destinies of the Church 
at a moment unparalleled in its his- 
tory. Instead of the promises and 
teachings of the Gospel to the disin- 
herited of this world, the Church in 
noisy echoes of the press, and some- 
times by the mouths of its Bishops, 
treated matters of bitter controversy 
about the Pepe-King, the dogmatiza- 
tion of intolerance, and the canoniza- 
tion of the Inquisition. I do not cal- 
umniate the political and religious re- 
gime that we have submitted to for 
more then twenty years, and which is 
summed up in these two words— 
“Skepticism at Paris; fanaticism at 
Rome.” I do not calumniate, I do not 
even accuse; I narrate. But I say 
that there is the lesson of the present 
moment, and the question is whether 
we wish or not to continue this fatal 
course. In the presence of that Paris 
in ashes which I have dwelt in, which 
I have evangelized, and the history of 
which I know, I have a right to utter 
this cry of grief which God alone 
knows the depth of: Behold the 
work of a people which no_ longer 
knows God. And behold the work of 
those who render it impossible for it to 
believe in that God, and above all to 


love Him. HYACINTHE. 
P. S.—Just as I had finished these 





lines the telegraph announced to us that 
the Archbishop of Paris had _ been 
shot. This horrible crime is the con- 
firmation of the mysterious law in 
virtue of which the innocent suffer for 
the guilty Mgr. Darboy was of the 
number of those who understand and 
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wish for the alliance of the Church 
with modern society. If he did not 
realize all that he had conceived, it 
was because the fatality of the times 
was stronger than he. He gave way, 
however, to no illusions, and awaited 
death with that cold enthusiasm which 
characterized him on great occasions. 
1 still hear what he said to me in the 
last interview I had with him, a few 
days ago, at the moment of leaving for 
Rome: “If they kill me they will 
advance the principle that I  repre- 
sent ;” and I shall never forget with 
what an accent headded: Aw revoir, 
here below, or elsewhere.” 


ASKING A PRIVATE AUDIENCE OF THE 


HOLY FATHER—REFUSED BY MGR. 
MERODE. 


Father Hyacinthe addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Mgr. de Merode, the 
Papal Minister of War, a few days 
after his arrival in Rome, asking to be 
admitted into the presence of the Holy 
Father : 

To Mgr. De Merode, at the Vatican: 


Monseigneur—The recollection of the 
benevolence you once manifested to- 
wards me when placed under different 
circumstances encourages me to hope 
that you will render me the important 
service | am about to ask. I desire to 
have a private audience with the Holy 
Father, in order to open my utmost 
soul to him. This soul of mine, which 
has sutfered so much, belongs to the 
fold that has been confided to the 
Pope as supreme pastor. This fact 
alone entitles me to an interview with 
his Holiness. Beyond doubt, the line 
of conduct I have thought best to pur- 
sue amid the present crisis of the 
Church must have grieved the Holy 
Father, but it could not have taken 
away from him all solicitude for a man 
whom he formerly honored with many 
proofs of his benevolence, and whom, 
I hope, he still regards as a son. 

Kxcuse the liberty] take, Monseig- 
neur, &e., HYACINTHE. 


Upon receiving the refusal of the 











Monseigneur de Merode, Father Hya- 
cinthe penned the following line in re- 
ply. 

Formerly the good shepherd ran af- 
ter the strayed sheep and brought it 
back, tenderly placed upon his should- 
ers. ‘To-day the strayed sheep (since 
you reject me as such) seeks the shep- 
herd and he rejects it. What a differ- 
ence between the Gospel and the Vati- 
can ! HYAcINTHE. 


——$— —AAAAA VA ee 


THE TIMES. 


We have felt for years that should 
Popery get into the lead in this coun- 
try, it would be chargeable mainly to 
corrupt Protestantism. The leading 
religious influences in our country, have 
been, from the begining, Protestant. 
For years it seems that there has been 
a very great tendency in the various 
religious societies, to lose their relish 
for solid religious teachings, and in pro- 
portion we find them destitute of a 
practical spiritual life. Our preaching 
to a very great extent, has become de- 
clamatory and highly sensational. But 
few, with daily study and mental prayer, 
come before the people with able expo- 
sitions of the word of God. Exposi- 
tions calculated to produce deep con- 
victions in their soul for Divine life. 
This tendency to leave the solid and 
simple, for the flashy and showy, has 
come about mainly by the preachers 
yielding to the demands for the brilli- 
ant and sensational. To please such 
very costly and showy church edifices 
have been erected. By their‘great ex- 
pense, pews being rented at such enor- 
mous rates, the common people, to say 
nothing of the poor, are unable to at- 
tend regular Sabbath service. In this 
way the masses, especially in our cities, 
are left to the tender mercies of the 
drinking saloon and every other in- 
fluence calculated to enslave the soul in 
sin. 
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As a consequence, we see in our 
cities, generally, a very small amount 
of real Christian character and influ- 
ence. In the place of any one of these 
edifices, three houses of worship might 
be built in a neat style, each accom- 
modating as many persons as the one 
showy edifice. And three as able min- 
isters might be employed for the money 
paid to the pastor of the one fashion- 
able society. The minister who be- 
comes pastor of a fashionable city 
church, must have from three to five 
thousand dollars a year. His residence, 
furniture, living and dress of his family 
must be in harmony with the rich and 
fashionable. Three ministers, living 
in a simple, neat and comfortable man- 
ner, will get along as well with a salary 
of from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars, as the pastor of the fashionable 
church will with from three to five 
thousand. With three churches to 
one, manned by solid, godly ministers, 
with their whole souls engaged in the 
common cause, in place of the one 
preaching to please the fashionable, 
what a change would soon come over 
our cities. What permanent good can 
any temperance or other reform socie- 
ties do while the great religious socie- 
ties, which are the great center of moral 
and religious influence, are, to a great 
extent, governed by the voice of the 
world. The world can never be con- 
verted through the medium of a time- 
serving clergy. What we want at the 
present is church edifices built to ac- 
commodate the people. Then we want, 
in these churches, ministers of God, 
men who have a mission. 

Our leading churches are greatly re- 
sponsible for the foolish and costly 
habits of dress at the present day. 
This life of folly, and waste of money, is 
but little rebuked, while it is often en- 
couraged. The pulpit of this land 
has the power to reduce this ruin- 
ous life of fashion, at least one-half in 
one short year. We might say the 
same of intemperance and immoralty in 

general. The question arises, ‘ must 








these evils always increase and never 
be overcome?’ We think not. We 
think there is hope. One principal 
ground of hope is the wide-spread and 
growing numbers all over the country, 
who are dissatisfied with this state of 
things, and many of those most dissat- 
isfied belong to these fashionable 
churches, and some pastors of the same. 
Before any great evil can be eradicated, 
there must a deep and wide-spread sense 
of the evil, with a desire and effort to 
putit away. This was the case with 
slavery. Then, above all things, this 
deep sense of the evil and desire for its 
overthrow, must be accompanied with 
deep, earnest, unceasing prayer to God, 
who only can bring such a cause to 
complete triumph. No mere organiz- 
ation or church machinery can accom- 
plish so great a work. Proper agita- 
tion in church and out, will do but 
little. Scolding and mere talk about 
these follies will do nothing. We must, 
by coming to God for his spirit and 
help, agitate in love. Let this be uni- 
versal and a better state of things will 
soon be brought about. 

We believe that no evil can live al- 
ways. ‘The whole tenor of the proph- 
ecies promising that the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdom 
of Christ, the philosophy or nature 
of the Gospel, shows that, while the 
growth of Christianity is slow, its tri- 
umph will yet be universal. This is 
our hope. 


In all our concerns, it is necessary 
that nothing we do may carry the ap- 
pearance of approbation of the works 
of wickedness, make the unrighteous 
more at ease in unrighteousness, or 0c- 
casion the injuries committed against 
the oppressed to be more lightly looked 
over. 
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JOSEPHINE, 


BY J. ABBOTT, ABRIDGED BY ED. MIS. 





THE CORONATION, 


EARLY in the year 1802 J osephine 
accompanied Napoleon in various ex- 
cursions to distant parts of the empire. 
She went with him to Lyons to meet 
the Italian deputies, who had assem- 
bled there to confer upon him the dig- 
nity of President of the Cisapline Re- 
publie. The entertainments in Lyons 
upon this occasion were arranged with 
regal magnificence. J osephine, with 
her grace and affability, secured univer- 
sal admiration, and every tongue was 
eloquent in her praises. Each succeed- 
ing month seemed now to bring some 
new honor to Josephine. Her posi- 
tion as wife of the first consul, her 
known influence over her husband, and 
the almost boundless popularity he had 
acquired over the minds of his country- 
men, who were ever conducting him by 
rapid strides to new accessions of power 
surrounded her with multitudes striv- 
ing in every way to ingratiate them- 
selves into her favor. 


From Lyons they returned to their - 


beloved retreat at Malmaison, where 
they passed several weeks. But place 
and power had already deprived them 
of retirement. Napoleon was entirely 
engrossed with his vast projects of am- 
bition. The avenue to their rural man- 
sion was unceasingly thronged with 
carriages, and the saloon of Josephine 
was ever filled with the most illustrious 
guests. 

One day Josephine happened to be 
in the cabinet with her husband alone. 
A man, whose coat was much the worse 
for wear, and whose whole appearance 
presented many indications of the 
struggle with poverty, was ushered in- 
to the room. He appeared greatly em- 
barrassed, and at length, with much 
confusion, introduced himself as the 
Writing-master at Brienne who had 
taught the first consul hand-writing. 











‘“ And a fine penman you made of me!” 
exclaimed Napoleon, in affected anger. 
‘““Ask my wife there what she thinks 
of my writing.” The poor man stood 
trembling in trepidation, when Jose- 
phine looked up with one of her sweet- 
est smiles, and said, “I assure you, 
sir, his letters are perfectly delightful. ” 
N: apoleon laughed at the well-timed 
compliment, and settled upon the 
writing-master a small annuity for life. 
It was a noble trait iu the character of 
the first consul that in his days of power 
he was ever mindful of those who were 
the friends of his early years. All the 
instructors of the school he attended at 
Brienne were thus remembered by him. 

Napoleon and Josephine now made 
the tour of the northern provinces of 
France. They were every where re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The first consul had, indeed, conferred 
the greatest blessings on his countr 
He had effectually curbed the Revolu- 
tionary fury. He had established the 
reign of law. Thousands of exiles he 
had restored to their homes rejoicing. 
The discomfited armies of France he 
had led to new and brilliant victories. 
Under his administration every branch 
of business had revived. From every 
part of the empire Napoleon received 
the most enthusiastic expressions of 
gratitude and attachment. He now 
began more seriously to contemplate 
ascending the throne of France. Con- 
scious of “his own power, and ambitious 
of the glory of elevating his country to 
the highest pinnacle of earthly great- 
ness, and witnessing the enthusiasm of 
admiration which his deeds had excited 
in the public mind, he no longer doubt- 
ed that his countrymen would soon be 
ready to place the scepter of empire in 
his hands. He thought that the pear 
was how ripe. 

Josephine ever enjoyed most highly 
accompanying her husband on _ these 
tours, and she, en such occasions, man- 
ifested, in the most attractive manner, 
her readiness to sacrifice her own per- 
sonal comfort to promote the happiness 
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of others. Napoleon was in the habit 
of moving with such rapidity, and of 
setting out so unexpectedly upon these 
journeys, and he was so peremptory in 
his injunctions as to the places where 
he intended to halt, that often no suit- 
able accommodations could be provided 
for Josephine and her attendant ladies. 
No complaint, however, was ever heard 
from her lips. No matter how great 
the embarrassment she encountered, 
she ever exhibited the same imperturb- 
able cheerfulness and good humor. She 
always manifested much more solicitude 
in reference to the accommodations of 
her attendants than for her own com- 
fort. She would herself visit the apart- 
ments, and issue personal directions to 
promote their convenience. One night, 
just as she was about to retire to rest, 
she observed that her waiting-woman 
had but a single mattress, spread upon 
the floor, for her repose. She imme- 
diately, with her own hands, took from 
the bed destined for herself another 
mattress, and supplied the deficiency, 
that her waiting-woman might sleep 
more comfortably. Whenever any of 
her house-hold were sick, Josephine 
promptly visited their bedside, and 
with her own hands ministered to their 
wants. She would remember them at 
her own table, and from the luxurious 
viands spread out before her, would 
select delicacies which might excite a 
failing appetite. It often happened, in 
these sudden and hasty journeys, that, 
from want of accommodation, some of 
the party were compelled to remain in 
the carriages while Napoleon and Jose- 
phine dined. In such cases they were 
never forgotten. This was not policy 
and artifice on the part of Josephine, 
but the instinctive dictates of a heart 
overflowing with benevolence. 

On Napoleon’s return from this tour, 
he took possession of the palace of St. 
Cloud. This was another step toward 
the throne of the Bourbons. This mag- 
nificent abode of ancient grandeur had 
been repaired and most gorgeously 
furnished. The versatile French, weary 
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re 


of Republican simplicity, witnessed 
with joy the indications of a return of 
regal magnificence. A decree also 
granted to Josephine “ four ladies, to 
assist her in doing the honors of the 
palace.” No occupant of these splen- 
did saloons ever embellished them more 
richly by the display of queenly graces 
than did Josephine ; and Napoleon, 
now constituted first consul for life, 
reigned with pomp and power which 
no predecessors had ever surpassed. 
The few remaining forms of the Re- 
public rapidly disappeared. Josephine 
exerted much influence over her hus- 
band’s mind in inducing him to re- 
establish the institutions of the Christ- 
ian religion. Napoleon at that time 
did not profess to have any faith in the 
divine origin of Christianity. Infidel- 
ity had swept resistlessly over France, 
and nearly every man of any note in 
the camp and in the court was an un- 
believer. He was, consequently, very 
bitterly opposed in all his endeavors to 
reinstate Christianity. One evening 
he was walking upon the terrace of 
his garden at Malmaison, most earnest- 
ly conversing with some influential 
members of the government upon this 


‘subject : 


“ Religion,” said he, “is something 
thing which can not be eradicated from 
the heart of man. He must believe 
in a superior being. Who made all 
that?’ he continued, pointing to the 
stars brilliantly shining in the evening 
sky. ‘Last Sunday evening I was 
walking here alone, when the church 
bells of the village of Ruel rang at sun- 
set. I was strongly moved, so vividly 
did the image of early days come back 
with that sound. If it be thus with 
me, what must it be with others? Let 
your philosophers answer that, if they 
can. It is absolutely indispensable to 
have a religion for the people. In re- 
establishing Christianity, I consult the 
wishes of a great majority of the French 
nation.” 

Josephine probably had very little 
religious knowledge. She regarded 
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Christianity as a sentiment rather than 
a principle. She felt the poetic beauty 
of its revelation and its ordinances. 
She knew how holy were its charities, 
how pure its precepts, how ennobling 
its influences, even when encumbered 
with the grossest superstitions. She 
had seen, and dreadfully had she felt, 
when France was without religion— 
with marriage a mockery, conscience a 
phantom, and death proclaimed to all 
an eternal sleep. She therefore most 
warmly seconded her husband in all 
endeavors to restore again to desolated 
France the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The next morning after the issuing 
of the proclamation announcing the re- 
establishment of public worship, a 
grand religious ceremony took place in 
honor of the occasion in the church of 
Notre Dame. Napoleon, to produce a 
deep impression upon the public mind, 
invested the occasion with all possible 
pomp. As he was preparing to go to 
the Cathedral, one of his colleagues, 
Cambaceres, entered the room. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the first consul, rubbing 
his hands, in fine spirits, ‘ we go to 
church this morning ; what say they to 
that in Paris ?” 

‘‘ Many people,” replied Cambaceres, 
‘“‘ propose to attend the first representa- 
tion in order to hiss the piece, should 
they not find it amusing.” 

‘“‘Tf any one takes it into his head to 
hiss, I shall put him out of the door by 
the grenadiers of the consular guard.” 

‘But what if the grenadiers them- 
selves take to hissing like the rest ?” 

“As to that, I have no fear. My 
old mustaches will go here to Notre 
Dame just as at Cairo they would have 
gone to the mosque. They will remark 
how I do, and, seeing their general 
grave and decent, they will be so too, 
passing the watch-word to each other, 
Decency !” 

In the noble proclamation which the 
first consul issued upon this great event, 
he says, “ An insane policy has sought, 
during the Revolution, to smother re- 





ligious dissensions under the ruins of 
the altar, under the ashes of religion 
itself. Atits voice all those pious sol- 
emnities ceased in which the citizens 
called each other by the endearing name 
of brothers, and acknowledged their 
common equality in the sight of 
Heaven. The dying, left alone in his 
agonies, no longer heard the consoling 
voice which calls the Christian to a 
better world. God himself seemed ex- 
iled from the face of nature. Ministers 
of the religion of peace! let a com- 
plete oblivion veil over your dissensions, 
your misfortunes, your faults. Let the 
religion which unites you bind you by 
indissoluble cords to the interests of 
your country. Citizens of the Protes- 
tant faith! the law has equally ex- 
tended its solicitude to your interests. 
Let the morality, so pure, so holy, so 
brotherly, which you profess, unite you 
all in love to your country and respect 
for its laws ; and, above all, never per- 
mit disputes on doctrinal points to 
weaken that universal charity which 
religion at once inculcates and com- 
mands.” 

This, surely, is a great triumph of 
Christianity. A man like Napoleon, 
even though not at the time a believer 
in its divine origin, was so perfectly 
satisfied of its beneficial influence upon 
mankind, that, as a matter of state 
policy, he felt compelled to reinstate its 
observances. 

Josephine cherished emotions of the 
deepest gratitude toward all those who 
had proved friendly to her in the days 
of her adversity. Napoleon, with his 
strong prejudices, often took a dislike 
to those whom Josephine loved. Ma- 
dame Tallien, the companion of Jose- 
phine in her captivity and her bene- 
factor after her release, was, for some 
unknown reason, peculiarly obnoxious 
to Napoleon. She was extremely beau- 
tiful and very ambitious, and her ex- 
clusion from the splendors of the new 
court, now daily becoming more brill- 
iant, mortified her exceedingly. Jose- 
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phine also was greatly troubled. She 
could not disregard the will of her hus- 
band, and her heart recoiled from the 
thought of ingratitude toward one who 
had been her friend in adversity. At 
this time, in Paris, pleasure seemed to 
be the universal object of pursuit. Al 
the restraints of religion had been 
swept away, and masked balls, gam- 
bling, and every species of dissipation 
attracted to the metropolis the wealthy 
and the dissolute from all parts of Knu- 
rope. Napoleon. never made his ap- 
pearance in any of these reckless scenes 
of revelry. He ever was an inveterate 
enemy to gambling in all its forms, and 
had no relish for luxurious indulgence. 
Josephine, however, accompanien by 
Eugene, occasionally looked m upon 
the dancers at the masked ball. On 
one of these occasions a noble lady 
witnessed an incident which she has 
recorded in the following words : 
‘‘Chance rendered me witness of a 
singular scene at one of these balls. It 
was near two o'clock in the morning, 
the crowd immense, and the heat over- 
powering. I had ascended for a few 
moments to the apartments above, and 
refreshed by the cool air, was about to 
descend, when the sound of voices in 
the adjoining room, in earnest conver- 
sation, caught my attention. Apply- 
ing my ear to the partition, the name 
of Bonaparte, and the discovery that 
Josephine and Madame Tallien were 
the speakers, excited a real curiosity. 
“| assure you, my dear Theresina,” 
said Josephine, “ that I have done all 
that friendship could dictate, but in 
vain. No later than this morning I 
made a new effort. Bonaparte would 
hear of nothing. I can not compre- 
hend what can have prejudiced him so 
strongly against you. You are the 
only woman whose name he has eflaced 
from the list of my particular friends ; 
and from fear lest he should manifest 
his displeasure «directly against us have 
| now come hither alone with my son. 
At this moment they believe me sound 
asleep in my bed at the Tuilleries ; but 








[ determined on coming to see, to warn, 
and to console you, and, above all, to 
justify myself.” 

“My dear Josephine,” Madame 
Tallien replied, “ I have never doubted 
either the goodness of your heart or 
the sincerity of your affection. Heaven 
is my witness that the loss of your 
friendship would be to me much more 
painful than any dread of Bonaparte. 
In these difficult times, I have main- 
tained a conduct that might, perhaps, 
render my visits an honor, but I will 
never importune you to receive me 
without his consent. He was not con- 
sul when Tallien followed him into 
Egypt, when I received you both into 
my house, when I shared with you—” 
Here she burst into tears, and her voice 
became inaudible. 

‘Calm yourself, my dear Theresina,” 
Josephine rejoined ; ‘‘ be calm, and let 
the storm pass. I am paving the way 
for a reconciliation, but we must not 
irritate him more. You know that he 
does not love Ouvrard, and it is said 
that he often sees you.” 

‘“ What, then,” Madame Tallien re- 
plied, “because he governs France, 
does he expect to tyrannize over our 
hearts? Must we sacrifice to him our 
private friendships ?” 

At that moment some one knocked 
at the door, and Eugene Beauharnais 
entered. . ‘‘ Madame,” said he to his 
mother, ‘“‘you have been now more 
than an hour absent. The council of 
ministers is perhaps over. What will 
the first consul say, should he not find 
you on his return?’ The two ladies 
then, arm in arm, descended the stairs, 
conversing in earnest whispers, followed 
by Eugene. 

This Ouvrard, to whom allusion is 
made above, was a famous banker in 
Paris, of enormous wealth, and engaged 
in the most wild and extravagant spec- 
ulations. 

It now began to be rumored that 
Napoleon would soon be crowned as 
king. Very many of the nation de- 
sired it, and though there was as yet 
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no public declaration, vague hints and 
floating rumors filled the air. Jose- 
phine was greatly disquieted. It 
seemed more and more important that 
Napoleon should have an heir. There 
was now no prospect that Josephine 
would ever become a mother again. 
She heard, with irrepressible anguish, 
that it had been urged upon her hus- 
band that the interests of France re- 
quired that he should obtain a divorce 
and marry again; that alliance with 
one of the ancient royal families of 
Europe, and a birth of a son, to whom 
he could transmit his crown, would 
place his power upon an impregnable 
foundation. Josephine could not but 
perceive the apparent policy of the 
great wrong. And though she knew 
that Napoleon truly and tenderly loved 
her, she also feared that there was no 
sacrifice which he was not ready to 
make in obedience to the claims of his 
towering ambition. 

One day she softly entered the cabi- 
net without being announced. Bona- 
parte and Tourrienne were conversing 
together, The day lhefore, an article 
appeared in the Moniteur, evidently 
preparing the way for the throne. Jo- 
sephine gently approached her husband 
sat down upon his knee, affectionately 
passed her hand through his hair and 
over his face, and with moistened eyes 
and a burst of tenderness, exclaimed, 
“T entreat you, mon ami, do not make 
yourself a king. It is Lucien who 
urges you to it. Do not even listen to 
him.” 

Bonaparte, smiling very pleasantly, 
replied, “ Why, my dear Josephine, 
you are crazy. You must not listen to 
these tales of the old dowagers. But 
you interrupt us now. I am very 
busy.” 

During the earlier period of Napo- 
leon’s consulship, like the humblest cit- 
izen he occupied the same bed-chamber 
with his spouse. But now that more 
of regal ceremony and state was being 
introduced to the consular establish- 
ment, their domestic intercourse, to 
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the great grief of Josephine, assumed 
more of cold formality. Separate a- 
partments were assigned to Josephine 
at aconsiderable distance from those 
occupied by her husband, and it was 
necessary to traverse a long corridor to 
pass from one to the other. The cham- 
bers of the principal ladies of the court 
opened upon this corridor from the 
right and the left. The splendor with 
which Josephine’s rooms were furnished 
was no compensation to her for the 
absence of that affectionate familiarity 
for which her heart ever yearned. She 
also suspected, with anguish, that this 
separation was but the prelude of the 
divorce she so .fearfully apprehended. 
Whenever Napoleon passed the night 
in the apartment of Josephine, it was 
known to the whole household. Jose- 
phine, at such times, always appeared 
at a later hour in the morning than 
usual, for they generally passed half 
the night in conversation. 

“| think I see her still,” writes one 
of the ladies of her household, ‘ coming 
in to breakfast, looking quite cheerful, 
rubbing her little hands, as she was 
accustomed to do when peculiarly hap- 
py, and apologizing for having risen so 
late. On such occasions she was, if 
possible, more gracious than usual, re- 
fused nobody, and we were sure of ob- 
taining every thing we asked, as I have 
myself many times experienced.” 

The Bourbons had been for some 
time in correspondence with Napoleon, 
hoping, through his agency, to regain 
the throne. He assured them that 
their restoration could not possibly be 
accomplished, even by the sacrifice of 
the lives of a million of Frenchmen. 
Josephine, who had suffered so much 
from anarchy, was a decided Royalist, 
and she exerted all her powers to in- 
duce Napoleon to make the attempt to 
reinstate the Bourbons. When her 
friends congratulated her upon the 
probability that she would soon be 
Empress of France, with heartfelt sin- 
cerity she replied, “To be the wife of 
the first consul fulfills my highest am- 
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bition. Let me remain so.” The Bour- 
bons expressed much gratitude at the 
time in view of Josephine’s known in- 
tercessions in their behalf. 

About this time a serious accident 
happened to the first consul, which also 
exposed Josephine to much danger. 
The inhabitants of Antwerp had made 
Napoleon a present of six magnificent 
bay horses. With four of these spirited 
steeds harnessed to the carriage, Napo- 
leon was one day taking an airing, 
with Josephine and Cambaceres, the 
second consul, in the park. Napoleon 
taking a fancy to drive four in hand, 
mounted the. coach-box, and Cesar, his 
favorite coachman, was stationed behind. 
The horses soon discovered that they had 
a new and inexperienced driver, and 
started off at the top of their speed. Na- 
poleon lost all control over them, and 
the frightened animals, perfectly ungov- 
ernable, dashed along the road at a fear- 
ful rate. Czesar kept shouting to Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ Keep in the middle!” Cambace- 
res, pale with fright, thrust his head out 
of the window, and shouted ‘‘ Whoa: 
whoa!” Josephine, greatly alarmed, sank 
back in her seat, and in silent resignation 
awaited the issue. As they approached 
the avenue to St. Cloud, the imperial 
driver had not sufficient skill to guide 
them safely through the gateway. The 
coach struck against one of the pillars, 
and was overturned with a terrible crash. 
Josephine and Cambaceres were consid- 
erably bruised. Napoleon was thrown 
from his seat to the distance of eight or 
ten paces, and was taken up insensible. 

He, however, soon recovered. On re- 
tiring at night, they amused themselves 


in talking over the misadventure. ‘‘ Mon |. 


ami,’ said Josephine, laughing, ‘‘ you 


must render unto Cvsar the things that 
be Cvesar’s. Let him keep his whip. 
Each to his vocation.” The conversa- 
tion was continued for some time ina 
tone of pleasantry. Gradually Napoleon 
became more serious. He seemed to be 
reflecting deeply, and said that he never 
before came so near to death. ‘‘Indeed,” 
said he, ‘‘I was for some moments virtu- 
ally dead. But what is death? what is 
death? It is merely a sleep without 
dreams.”’ 

Such were probably, at this time, the 
views of Napoleon upon immortality. He 











subsequently professed himself a sincere 
believer in the divine origin of Christian- 
ity, and wished to die within the pale of 
the Christian Church. That mind which 
can contemplate death with levity must 
be either exceedingly weak or hopelessly 
deranged. 

While nearly all who surrounded the 
first consul were contemplating with the 
utmost satisfaction his approaching eleva- 
tion to the throne, the subject awakened 
in the bosom of Josephine the most agi- 
tating emotions. She saw in the splendor 
of the throne peril to her husbaad, and 
the risk of entire downfall to herself. 
‘‘The real enemies of Bonaparte,” said 
she to Roederer, ‘‘are those who put into 
his head ideas of hereditary succession, 
dynasty, divorce, and marriage.” Again 
she is represented as saying, ‘‘Il do not 
approve the projects of Napoleon. I have 
often told him so. He hears me with at- 
tention, but I can plainly see that I make 
no impression. The flatterers who sur- 
round him soon obliterate all that I have 
said. The new honors which he will ac- 
quire will augment the number of his 
enemies. The generals will exclaim that 
they have not fought so long merely to 
substitute the family of the Bonapartes 
for that of the Bourbons.” 

[TO BE*CONTINUED. | 
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THE PRIMITIVE EARTH, 
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Number Three. 

Havine now passed the Silurian age, 
the longest of ali geological eras, except 
the Azoic, we come to the Devonian age, 
or age of Fishes. This age is not only 
for the introduction of fishes, the first 
representative of the vertebrate animal, 
but also of land plants which began to 
prepare the way for the rich and luxuri- 
ant fauna of the Carboniferous era. In 
all countries the Devonian beds pass by 
an easy transition into those of the Silu- 
rian. 

The American Devonia is divided into 
five periods or epochs, the two earlier 
epochs forming the Lower Devonian and 
the three later the Upper Devonian. 
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During the pefiods embraced in the 
Lower Devonian, there was probably little 
or no land vegetation, as no remains have 
been observed, but in the Upper Devo- 
nian the land began to clothe itself in the 
green mantle of vegetation. Two prom- 
inent groups appear among the land 
plants—Conifers the lowest of the flower- 
ing plants, and Acrogens the highest of 
tlowerless plants. Of the three great 
classes of fishes, viz: Selachians as 
sharks and rays, Ganoids as gars and 
sturgeons, Osseous Fishes or Teliosts, as 
perch and salmon, the two first are rep- 
resented in great abundance. During 
the Devonian age the Ganoids, so named 
from having the body covered with shin- 
ing, long scales or plates, were very nu- 
inerous in species. They are now nearly 
extinct. The Selachians of this age be- 
long to a family of sharks having the 
mouth furnished with long plates instead 
of teeth, and which have the dorsal fin 
armed with a large strong spine. Another 
peculiarity of these ancient fishes were 
their vertebrated tails. In almost all ex- 
isting fishes the spinal column stops short 
at the begining of the caudal fin, but in 
these Devonian fishes the vertebral col- 
umn extended into the upper lode of the 
caudal tin, making it much longer than 
the lower. This was also an age of coral 
making. Extended beds of limestone 
formed from coral, are found in various 
countries. Some of these beds are made 
of corals broken and triturated by the 
action of the waves until nearly all traces 
of its animal origin is lost, while in 
others much of the coral remains as per- 
fect as when the little rock-builders 
bloomed in their ancient sea-gardens. 
The progress of life kept nearly an equal 
pace in Europe and America. The ani- 
mal life of each was similar and generally 
identical in general, but in agen dis- 
similar. It may be well at this time to 
take a glance at American geography, as 
developed by the Devonian. The germ 
of the continent is represented by a broad 
land of azoic rock stretching from the 
Atlantic coast of Labrador in a south- 
west direction following along the north 
coast of Lake Superior, then turning 
sharply to the north-west and running to 
the Arctic Ocean. This, at the begining 
of the Silurian, was the mainland of 
North America. All the rest of the future 
continent, save a few isolated islands, lay 
sleeping beneath the almost universal 








ocean. Depositions of various kinds 
made during the Silurian ages had added 
bands of dry land to the borders of the 
azoic, until at the closing of the Devo- 
nian, the dry land extended from the 
vicinity of Lake Champlain westward and 
southward, embracing nearly all of New 
York, a portion of Pennsylvania, a nar- 
row strip running south-west from Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania into Alabama, a por- 
tion of Michigan, all of Ohio except the 
south-eastern part,a large part of Indiana, 
thecentral parts of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, a large bedy extending west from 
Lake Michigan into Minnesota and an 
isolated tract situated in eastern Missouri 
and Arkansas. Then the Atlantic coast 
line of the United States and Lower Can- 
ada, was far west of its present location. 
The Gulf of Mexico covered a large part 
of the Mississippi Valley, extending al- 
most to Lake Michigan, and the waters 
of the Pacitic covered all our western 
states and territories to the borders of 
Minnesota. ‘The head of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence was probably at Quebec, while 
the Gulf itself extended southward over a 
large part of New England. Hudson’s 
Bay covered much of British America 
that is now dry land. The mountains of 
this ancient continent were the Adiron- 
dacks of northern New York, the Green 
mountains of Vermont, some heights in 
British America, and the Black Hills. In 
the place of the Rocky mountains and of 
the Appalachians, the two great moun- 
tain systems of the present continent, 
there were only islands, reefs, and shal- 
low waters to mark the site where the 
great chains should stretch their rocky 
links over a mighty continent, give form 
to states aud empires, determine the 
course of rivers, modify climates, and 
map out work for the coming man. There 
being no high mountains and no very 
large bodies of land, the rivers were either 
small, or spread out into shallow lakes 
and marshes. The principal rivers, at 
this time, were the Upper Mississippi, the 
Hudson, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 


———— “OPP IIL IT I 4 400- — 


However frequently thou art in- 
jured, if real penitence and contri- 
tion follow the offence, thou art always 
bound to forgive. 
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WOMAN AND HER EDUCATION. 


BY SAMUEL GALLOWAY, A. M., 





THERE is no nobler characteristic of 
our age, and none which more strik- 
ingly proclaims the superiority of 
modern over ancient civilization, than 
elevated female character. The bright- 
est eras of antiquity are unadorned by 
that redeeming radiance which female 
excellence ever imparts. In the re- 
cords of the past, the picture of man’s 
achievements is sketched in all the rich 
and varied coloring of fancy and of 
fact; whilst the portrait of woman’s 
deeds is so drawn as to hide from view 
those nobler features which are her ap- 
propriate ornament, and mark her high 
orignal. We contemplate the gran- 
deur of man’s enterprise in those mag- 
nificent monuments of skill and giant 
energy which have stood, like the rock- 
bound coast, unmoved by the waves 
that have buried all else in oblivion. 
We bow before the loftiness of his in- 
teliect, as we are warmed and invig- 
orated by the power of those thoughts 
which yet remain as a central fire in 
the literature of the world, and as we 
feel the tones of that commanding elo- 
quence which has thrilled the passion 
and intellect of successive ages. Amid 
all the memorials which recall man’s 
glory, in the brightest periods of an- 
tiquity, there exists scarcely one which 
illustrates the dignity, purity, and 
moral power of the female. Her 
proudest eulogy, as given by Thucy- 
dides, is, ‘‘That the best of women is 
she of whom least can be said, either 
of good or harm.” Her most cher- 
ished qualities were such as were per- 
sonified by Venus, the adored patron 
of all licentiousness, and yet the 
chosen deity of the refined and classic 
Greeks. Alas! that depravity which 
changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like unto cor- 
ruptible man, dragged woman—hea- 
ven’s brightest emblem—from her high 











pre-eminence, and crushed, with a tyr- 
anny dark as the mantle of midnight 
those nobler attributes which link her 
to angelic intelligences. But thanks 
to the genius of Christianity, the same 
power which “spoiled principalities, 
and made a show of them openly,” dis- 
played, as one of the loftiest trophies 
of its conquests, woman rescued from 
the degradation of centuries. She 
rose a participant in the risen glories 
of her Lord, with the spirit of that re- 
demption in her heart, and its tones 
upon her tongue, and walked abroad 
invested with that moral grandeur 
which burst upon the world, when the 
“Sun of righteousness arose with heal- 
ing in his wings.” It might be inter- 
esting to compare the past and the 
present condition of the female, and 
exhibit the happy reformation which 
has been effected in their character and 
prospects by the spirit and power of 
Christiauity; but our object, on the 
present occasion, is to vindicate her 
neglected interests by some remarks on 
the importance and character of female 
education. 

The first consideration which we 
would present upon the importance of 
her education is, that to the female is 
confided the direction and development 
of the infant mind. There can be no 
higher nor more solemn office than to 
preside over the operations of immor- 
tal powers. Words, thoughts, and 
actions, exhibited before the open 
heart and intellect, are stamped with 
the seal of immortality. 

*““A pebble in the streamlet scant, 
Has turned the course of many ariver; 


A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 


Upon the mother devolves the re- 
sponsibility of giving those impress- 
ions which shall warm every vein, beat 
in every pulse, and remain imperisha- 
ble as the elements of the soul. She 
watches the first beatings of the young 
heart, and ‘“enshrines her own image 
so deeply in its sanctuary,” that its 
striking features shall survive the dis- 
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solution of the body. She occupies a 
station which no othcr teacher can 
possess. She stands at the fountain 
head, observes the bubblings of the 
rivulet, and can mark the channel in 
which its waters may peacefully flow : 
other teachers have tv stem the angry 
and chafed torrent, as it rolls impetu- 
ously on. Her authority is supreme, 
and her words fall as ‘he voice of an 
oracle: the sway of others is disputed, 
and their motives questioned. She 
takes the canvass fresh from nature’s 
hand, and writes upon its surface the 
sentiments and passions of her own 
bosom; others take it so overspread 
with the pencillings of other artists, 
that it cannot receive an original im- 
pression. How few acknowledge a 
mother’s power! When the ‘oak tree 
is felled, the whole furest echoes with 
it,’ but a thousand acorns are planted, 
silently, by some unnoticed breeze. 
The philosopher enriches the world by 
his labor, and his faine is heralded by 
every tongue: the mother lays the 
foundations, and rears the pillars of 
her country’s greatness, and her deeds 
are unnoticed and unknown. ‘The his- 
tory of the world abounds with exam- 
ples of her commanding influence. 
Cornelia, as a lone star, stands out, 
amid the darkness and degeneracy of 
Roman matrons, illustrating a mother’s 
power. ‘The expression, “These are 
my jewels,” displays her interest in the 
destiny of her sons. As the mother of 
Gracchi, she shines upon the page of 
history ; and if the question be asked, 
why these men tower above their con- 
temporaries in their virtuous achieve- 
ments, the answer may be found in the 
expression, Cornelia was their mother. 
But a more brilliant illustration 
meets us in the character of the “ father 
of our country.” Those high intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, which im- 
parted splendor and renown to his 
deeds, were not the sudden or fitful 
flashes of impulse or passion—that 
patriotism which blazed brightest amid 
the perils of the darkest hour—that 











devotion that deepened as dangers 
thickened, and those commanding vir- 
tues, which temptations only fortified, 
were the product of those principles 
which were mingled with the lessons of 
his childhood. As we gaze upon this 
brilliant specimen of merit and dis- 
tinction, we learn the secret of his 
greatness in the simple but expressive 
inscription, ‘“ Mary, the mother of 
Washington,” which marks the tomb- 
stone of the American matron. Such 
were the noble endowments which 
characterized this female, and such her 
acknowledged influence in moulding 
the character of her son, that it was re- 
marked by a British officer, that it was 
not strange that America produced 
great men, since she could boast of 
such mothers. If such be the high vo- 
cation of woman, of what unspeakable 
importance is her education! Is any 
magnificent work of architecture to be 
erected, which shall outvie, in taste, 
splendor, and durability, the noblest 
specimens of its kind—which may be 
looked upon as a splendid embodiment 
of the taste and refinement of its 
founders, to whom but to the educated 
and skillful artisan is such a work 
committed ? 

And shall there be less importance 
attached to the skill and education of 
an architect, whose high and holy 
office is to sketch the plan, lay the 
foundations, and rear the columns of a 
mighty intellectual and spiritual edi- 
fice, whose outer walls may crumble 
into dust, but whose inner and nobler 
frame shall remain imperishable as the 
throne of God? If we would have 
patriots, whose love of country will be- 
come a passion, pure as the breath 
of heaven, and interwoven with the 
elements of a soul—statesmen who 
shall tower, as the sons of Anak, in in- 
tellectual and moral stature—and Chris- 
tians, who shall be mighty in the im- 
pulses of a benevolence which, as a 
bright zone, will belt the globe, we 
must educate Her who will mingle with 
the music of the cradle the spirit-stir- 
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ring sentiments of liberty and love, 
whisper in the ear those high and holy 
principles, and which will expand with 
the forming heart and intellect, and 
open to the windows of the soul that 
brighter light which ever wakes up 
“ longings after immortality.” 

Another consideration in favor of 
the importance of female education is, 
the influence which educated females 
exert in creating and sustaining a puri- 
fied public sentiment. We are consti- 
tuted with susceptibilities to woman’s 
influence, strong as are our tendencies 
to some form of religion; and it is as 
necessary, for the moral dignity of 
man, andthe consecration of society, 
that this influence should be ennobled 
by education, as is a pure system of 
theology for the excellence and lofty 
aspirations of the soul. The fact that 
mankind will sink into the basest idol- 
atry and most grovelling superstition, 
where the light of revelation is un- 
known and unfelt, is not more strik- 
ingly depicted on the page of history, 
than the kindred fact, that licentious- 
ness and every moral abomination 
will riot with unrebuked violence 
where error and ignorance mark female 
character. I need not tell my audi- 
ence that this influence, as it may be 
ennobled or debased, is omnipotent for 
weal or woe. It has a power which 
overmatches all authority—a_ terror 
which arms cannot inspire, and a per- 
suasiveness more immediate and touch- 
ing than the thrilling eloquence of the 
world’s best orators. This was the in- 
fluence which brought the haughty and 
imperious Cvesar, at whose voice 
armies quaked, a willing captive to the 
power of Cleopatra. It was this that 
caused Mark Antony to forget his con- 
quests, and to prefer a woman’s smiles 
to the glory and homage of thousands. 
And who, that has read the tale of the 
days of chivalry, has not recognized a 
revolution, produced by the same 
power which pervaded the manners, 
customs, and institutions of Europe! 
Yes, so resistless was woman’s sway at 





that period, that, had she been edu- 
cated in heart and intellect, she might 
have originated and consummated a re- 
formation which would have girdled 
the globe with results as extensive and 
brilliant as followed the deeds of Mar- 
tin Luther. This is the influence 
which may and must, by education, be- 
come the strongest palladium of the 
morals and institutions of our country. 
Kven now, comparatively undeveloped 
as are her proper and peculiar energies, 
her controlling power and moral supe- 
riority are distinctly recognized in the 
standard of character which public 
sentiment has established for the sexes. 
Vice in a female is like a “ stain on an 
angel’s robe.” When she falls from 
virtue, she falls, like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. The abandoned man, who 
wantonly snaps the tenderest ties, may 
walk abroad unhurt and unrebuked, 
tossing his guilty head in contempt and 
derision ; whilst the poor agonized vic- 
tim of his wickedness is even torn 
from the hiding-place which she sought 
to weep over the desolation of her 
hopes, that she may be crucified afresh 
by the ridicule of the world. We 
ask not that this standard of character 
may be lowered, but we ask (and if 
we mistake not, the signs of the times 
indicate the speedy approach of the 
happy day) that the moral power 
which she possesses may be so nerved, 
by high intellectual and moral culture, 
that around all her associations shall 
be thrown a sanctity and energy which 
will, as the lightning’s glance, rive his 
inmost soul, who, reeking with the im- 
purity of unrepented crime, would 
seek her society. 

But there is another view in which 
this influence, as it mingles with and 
controls the tide of public sentiment, 
may perhaps be more strikingly ex- 
hibited. Contemplate that young 
man. Yesterday he was in the haunts 
of dissipation, scoffed at the claims of 
Christianity, pointed the finger of de- 
rision at those who pleaded virtue’s 
cause, and gloried in the shame of his 
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ungodliness. To-day he visits the fe- 
male circle, How changed his appear- 
ance—how graceful and decorous his 
actions—how he padlocks his lips as 
the profane sentiment rises to his 
tongue—how he casts his eyes around 
as if danger lurked in his path—how 
he trembles as the tone that tells of 
yesterday falls upon his ears! Ah! he 
feels the overawing influence of female 
purity and intelligence. There is no 
heart so sunk and stupefied, none so 
debased, that the felt presence of a 
nobler heart will not influence—none 
that can withstand the stern rebuke of 
a pure-minded lady—a rebuke which, 
as the voice of an earthquake, sends a 
thrill of terror into the darkest bosom. 
Educate the female, and this chasten- 
ing energy will become universal as 
the flow of the atmosphere ; and, like 
a flame of holy fire, it will settle upon 
the manners and morals of this world. 
Now it is hidden as a light under a 
bushel—then it will become as a city 
set on a hill; now it merely falls upon 
the tongue—then it will speak from 
the pen, and on the wings of the press 
be borne to the eye of every individu- 
al ; now it is uttered in the feeble notes 
of the uneducated—then, clothed with 
argument, eloquence, and appeal, like 
the omnipresent energy of nature, it 
will 


“Live throigh all life—extend throngh all ex- 
tent— 
Spread undivided—operate unspent.” 





Let educated ladies but combine and 
concentrate this influence, which is 
their peculiar native endowment, and 
let the exalted sentiments of a high 
intellectual and spiritual education, as 
inscribed upon a bright banner, ever 
float before their minds, warm their 
hearts, and inspire their actions, and 
they will do more for the glory of their 
country, than ‘lofty battlements, 
moated gates, or cities proud, with 
spires and turrets crowned ;” and, like 
the vestal virgins of antiquity, they 
will keep alive the sacred fire of 
patriotism and religion—not merely 
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upon one altar, or in one temple, but in 
the hearts of all people, and wherever 
the power of knowledge, harmonizing 
with purity of affection, extends. 

The importance of female education is 
better understood as it comes in contact 
with our most interesting associations. 
Home is the palace of the soul ; and 
who does not wish to see that not only 
hallowed by affection, but illumined 
with those lights which constitute the 
glory of the moral universe? Is she 
not lovelier, whose heart is mellowed 
with the modesty of true science— 
whose eye kindles with the mingled 
fire of elevated thought and pure feel- 
ing, and whose countenance is invested 
with those radiant lines of thought, 
which, like stars on the broad canopy 
of heaven, tell of a bright spirit within ? 
Is that not a happier paradise, where 
the educated wife, mother, or sister, 
may lead the mind to fountains, at 
which it may quaff pleasures adapted to 
its immortal capacities—where she may 
point to flowers and fruits that never 
grow old—open up the world’s mag- 
nificence and variety to the astonished 
vision and aspiring intellect, and breathe 
over the brilliant scenery the rich fra- 
grance of deep, devout feeling? The 
presence of such a female, to the culti- 
vated mind, like the presence of God 
to the saint, will never become irksome 
—the more frequent the communion, 
the more varied will be the delight ; 
and the admiring heart, as it contem- 
plates the movements and manner of 
such an one, can well adopt the poet’s 
language— 


‘* With goddess-like demeanor, forth she went, 
Not unattended. but on her as a queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited stil! ; 

And from about her shot darts of desire 

Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight.” 


How blessed a refuge does a home, 
watched by such ministering spirits, 
become, when desolation reigns with- 
out, and the pining heart sighs for en- 
the rill, the rivulet, the 
meadow, the lawn, the grove, the for- 
est, and all the rich variety of nature’s 
magnificence which surrounds the earth- 
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ly paradise, may regale the mind, and 
captivate its tastes and syinpathies. 
How tame such scenery, compared 
with the grand panorama, all adorned 
with the discoveries and utilities of 
science, the magnificence and splendor 
of art, the treasures and luxuries of 
literature, and, above all, the cheering 
anticipations and enjoyments of relig- 
ion, which spread out before the de- 
lighted heart, as by the magic of en- 
chantment, at the bidding of educated 
females! What son, educated amid 
all the thrilling associations of a home, 
enriched with all that can refine the 
sensibilities, expand the intellect, and 
ennoble the heart, will ever be found a 
prodigal in a far country, recreant to 
the hopes and anticipations of his by- 
gone and better days, his mother’s 
name forgotten, and her example un- 
felt? What husband, blessed with the 
affection and communion of a wife who 
has linked him, in sympathy and noble 
purpose, with the loftiest achievements 
of intellect—introduced him to a com- 
panionship with master-spirits of all 
ages, will ever become so debased as to 
exchange the birth-right of such an in- 
heritance for the miserable pottage of 
this earth’s low and degrading pur- 
suits 4 

But the importance of female educa- 
tion appears prominently, in its influ- 
ence, in elevating, intellectually and 
morally, its possessors. Some may not 
understand the various and extensive 
power of educated mind, in its multi- 
plied relations ; but all, either by ob- 
servation or experience, appreciate ed- 
ucation as a rich source of enjoyment. 
There are intellectual joys to which the 
possessor clings as the Christian to the 
altar of his God, and after which the 
uneducated sigh as for the light of im- 
mortality. Contemplate that iedy,whose 
mind has been illumined with the light, 
and enriched with the stores of varied 
knowledge. She has no sympathy with 
the vain and frivolous amusements 
which charm the untaught ; for she has 
exchanged the gay wings of the butter- 





fly for nobler pinions, by which she 
may soar to the skies. She is undis- 
turbed by the jealousies, suspicions and 
calumnies which torture the vacant 
mind, and poison the springs of social 
and domestic life ;—these come over 
her as harsh discord upon the ear at- 
tuned to harmony, and her spirit, like 
the peaceful dove, seeks a purer atmos- 
phere. She has no talent for unrid- 
dling the dark insinuations which fall 
upon the ear, and no taste for inter- 
preting the dreams and predictions of 
the busy prophetess. She quits the 
narrow sphere of prejudice and passion 
and is borne aloft, by the impulses of a 
new and sublime life, to a loftier thea- 
tre, where a range opens up adequate 
to the aspirings of a nobler spirit. She 
watches the tide of emigration that rolls 
over the land—contemplates the rising 
grandeur of her country—meditates up- 
on the enlarged plans of philanthropy 
and religion—unrolls the map of the 
world, and as from an observatory looks 
abroad upon the various moral conflicts 
which are agitating its interests—sees 
kingdoms rising and falling—scans the 
discoveries of science—surveys those 
moral enterprises which are spreading 
the brightness of a better day around 
the depravity and darkness of earth’s 
multitudes, and in the spirit and _prac- 
tice of a kind instructress, interprets to 
her family and friends tle varied signs 
of the times, and the mighty events 
which cluster around the movements of 
the age. Nor is she confined to the 
present in the sources of her gratifica- 
tion ; for the same power which confers 
the privilege of a delightful participa- 
tion in the movements of this age, lifts 
the curtains which shroud the past 
from view, and secures a rich inherit- 
ance in its choicest possessions. The 
scenes of other days rise at the bidding 
of her will, and memory thiows them 
before her vision. She walks over the 
ground consecrated by the deeds of di- 
vinity, and the announ:emeit of eter- 
nal life to fallen humanity—-visits every 
spot hallowed by interesting associa- 
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tions ; and as she marks the traces of 
mighty events and ancient glory, the 
illustrious dead of centuries troop up 
before her, and alike rivet the steady 
gaze and warm emotion of her enrap- 
tured intellect and heart. Conducted 
by the same kind patroness, she visits 
the land of story and of song—stands 
amid the ruins of that architectural 
magnificence which has given immor- 
tality to the genius of antiquity—looks 
at the grove where Socrates breathed 
his lessons of philosophy—glances her 
eye over the scenery which once sur- 
rounded the masters of oratory and 
poetry, and moves over the plains where 
once assembled the wisdom of the world, 
and where was exhibited the daring 
and devotion of the first-born of free- 
men. In a word, memory spreads be- 
fore her delighted view the grand 
panorama of sixty centuries, and en- 
ables her to thread its mighty events, 
and to commune with those who par- 
ticipated in its loftiest deeds. Who 
doubts the importance of preparing the 
mind for the luxury of such entertain- 
ment? But science unseals still richer 
fountains of pleasure. She walks 
abroad upon the earth, and nature, as 
by enchantment, throws open the gates 
of the vast temple of the universe, and 
admits her a interesting spectator of 
its profound mysteries. ‘To her eye are 
unfolded all the varied panorama of 
matter. She knows how the air bears 
to her the tones of music, and the 
melodies of ten thousand voices, and 
how light diffuses joy over animate 
and inanimate creation. With New- 
ton she can admire its nature and re- 
sults in the rainbow which bespangles 
the vault of heaven, and in the tele- 
scope, by which other worlds are 
brought to move before the eyes. 
With Franklin, she can bring the 
lightning from the thunder cloud, and 
play familiar with that fluid, which 
spreads its terrific agencies over the 
empire of matter. With the astrono- 
mer she can scale the heavens, scruti- 
nize the vastness of other planets, ex- 
Sep. 5. 








amine their relations, their distances, 
their courses, their satellites, with all 
their influences upon this globe of ours, 
and all the glories of their being—in a 
word, it is her privilege and high pre- 
rogative to gaze with rapture and de- 
light upon all that is grand, beautiful 
and picturesque in that temple in 
which she worships and adores. Nor 
is this all. The spirit of religion, ever 
the kind attendant and handmaid of 
true science, will lead her ‘‘through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” As _ her 
mind expands with the splendors of 
the material universe, her heart will be 
taught to feel the holiest impress of 
that love which planted the stars in the 
firmament ; and as she looks abroad, 


‘She calls the beau‘ cous scenery all her own; 
Hers arethe mountail.s, and the valleys hers, 
And the resplendent rivers hers to enjoy, 
With a propriety which none can feel, 

Bunt who. with filial confidence insiired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptnous eye, 
And, smiling, say, My Father made them all.” 


A~HPPAD AAAS SAS 


PEOPLE WHOM I HAVE SEEN. 


BY MRS. ©. E. K. 

A DRIVING snow storm this! How the 
wind howls and shrieks around the house! 
How fast and thick fall the feathery 
flakes! God help the poor! 

| turned from the window, and sat 
down to the glowing comfort of a cheer- 
ful wood-fire and a new book, prepared 
to enjoy the brief hours of the winter 
afternoon to the utmost. But somehow 
the enjoyment failed to come. Up from 
the printed pages a group of faces looked 
wistfully into mine;—hungry faces with 
lean cheeks and hollow eyes; weary faces 
bearing the traces of hard and ill-requited 
labor; sorrowful faces, out of which all 
smiles had faded; despairing faces which 
had forgotten or were afraid to look up 
to the heavens; these, and also, most 
touching of all, patient faces of the poor 
members of ‘‘the household of faith,” 
crowded the pages of my book, and 
seemed throwing back to me from their 
quivering lips, my prayer—God pity the 
poor! 
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Ill at ease I certainly was, and yet not 
quite ready to hearken to the inward 
voice which bade me go forth and make 
good my petition, by doing what I could 
for their relief. It was so rough with- 
out—so bitterly cold, so 

‘“If ye plaze, ma’am, did ye forget the 
broth for the ould ladies?’ Bridget’s 
head, ducked inside the door, waited an 
answer. 

‘‘T have not forgotten it, but it is so 
stormy I dislike to go out this afternoon.” 

‘‘Indade, thin, the poor ould craythurs 
mustn’t starve, and it’s meself ‘ll go 
ma’am, though I’ve not folded the clothes 
nor——” 

‘‘Please put the broth into a tin pail, 
Bridget,” 1 interrupted, thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, ‘‘and I will take it at 
once.” 

Fifteen minutes later I set forth, and 
soon found myself at Aunt Patty’s door. 
The old lady sat crooning over her fire, 
with her knitting-work in her hands. 
‘‘Good afternoon, aunt Patty. How are 
you feeling to-day?” 

‘‘Mis’rable, mis’rable, ma’am, thank 





you. Didn’t sleep a wink last night; 
wind a-blowing and a-thrashing the 


blinds,—rain a-driving against the win- 
dow close to the head of my bed, and 
such a pain right straight up and down 
the spine of my back! Seemed as though 
I should give up.” 

‘‘You look pretty well this afternoon; 
and how pleasant yourroom is! You get 
a great deal of sunlight here.” 

‘*‘Well, when the sun shines, I have it 
in the aftenoon and part of the morning, 
but we don’t seem to have any pleasant 
weather this winter. I never saw any- 
thing like it.” 


‘‘We need the rain, | suppose, aunt 
9 


‘*Of course we do; but it’s only drizzle, 
drizzle, drizzle, for the most part, and 
now it’s a-snowing, the wells ‘ll give out, 
I don’t doubt, tor the springs ain’t a 
quarter full.” 

‘*T see you have had a present of a new 
shawl and cap. How pretty they are, 
aunt Patty!” 

‘I’m glad you like ’em, but I didn’t 
needa shawl. I’ve got two a-ready. I’d 
liked it if it had been a gown; and as for 
the cap, I wish it had had a muslin frill 
instead of lace, and black strings instead 
of purple. 1 never did favor purple. 
But there, beggars mustn’t be chosers!” 























‘‘What a comfortable fire you have, 
aunt Patty? Are you well provided with 
coal?” 

‘Well, P’ve got enough to last a couple 
of months unless we have a cold snap, 
and I expect we shall; but I don’t know 
where the next is coming from, I’m 
sure.” 

“Take no thought for the morrow, aunt 
Patty.” 

‘“That’s very well for you to say, 
ma’am, when you have a full pocket- 
book right to your hand.” 

**T suppose the Master meant it for the 
comfort of those who have wt a full 
pocket-book. I am sure he will provide 
for you, aunt Patty.” 

‘*T hope he will, but I don’t feel so sure 
as you seem to, ma’am.” 

‘‘T was glad to see you at church last 


Sunday. Mr. Smith was very kind to 
take you.” 


‘It ain’t very often he puts himself 


out. I don’t suppose he’d have thought 
of calling for me, if he hadn’t happened 
to be a-going right by the door. He 
couldn’t very well help it.” 

‘‘Didn’t you like our new minister! 
What a good, practical sermon he gave 
us. It seemed as though every one must 
be benefitted by it.” 

‘*It was good enough I suppose, but it 
wasn’t the kind that suits me. IJ want 
strong meat, and then I don’t like his 
ways atall. He ain’t a bit like dear old 
Father Senter! What a good old saint 
he was! But there, we don’t have any 
such preaching nowadays as we used to 
have when I first made a profession. 


Times have changed for the worse, for 


the worse!” 


‘‘How many years is it, since you 
‘made a profession,’ aunt Patty?” 

‘*Well, pretty nigh on to thirty-six, | 
believe.” 

‘*How much you must have enjoyed, 
and what experiences of God’s loving 
care you must have had! Don’t you love 
to look back upon them?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. To tell the 
truth, I haven’t enjoyed much. Seems 
though I’ve had more’n my share of 
troubles. Here I’m a poor, lone widow, 
living all by myself, with scarce enough 
to keep soul and body together. I ex- 
pect | shall come to the poor-house be- 
fore I die, and it don’t seem just right.” 

‘‘Have you ever wanted food and’ 
clothing, aunt Patty?” 
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‘*As to that I’ve had enough as a gen- 
eral thing,—such as it is, but folks like 
their pick once ina while. There’s them 
that ain’t any better than [,—no, nor so 
good either, that just roll in riches. I 
can’t understand it, and I don’t expect I 
ever shall.” 

‘*Tf you are really a child of God, aunt 
Patty, you are sure of an inheritance in 
heaven, and of riches that shall endure 
for ever.”’ 

‘*Well—yes—-y-e-s, the good Book says 
that, but it does seem kind of hard that 
a body has got to wait till they’re dead, 
before they begin to enjoy themselves! 
Are you going so soon, ma’am! That’s 
always the way. No one ever stays with 
me more’n ten minutes. If you see the 
minister you may tell him from me, that 
when he gets ready, Ud like to have him 
call; but it ain’t likely he will. Poor, 
dear Father Senter always came once a 
fortnight, as regular as clock-work, but 
then it didn’t make any difference to him 
whether a body was rich or poor.” 

‘*T will give Mr. Ritchie your message, 
aunt Patty, and I think you may expect 
him to call soon.” 

‘Oh, well, he won’t. Nobody ever 
comes, and when they do, they don’t 
stay. I’m much obliged to you for the 
broth, ma’am, I’m sure. Good-by.” 

I hastened away from aunt Patty’s 
door, and crossing the street, rapped at 
the one opposite. 

‘‘Come in, come in,” cried a cheerful 
voice. ‘*Why, is it you, my dear, in such 
a storm as this! How good you are,” and 
the old lady set for me a chair, her face 
beaming with pleasure. ‘‘I don’t believe 
there’s another woman in this town that 
has such friends as I have,” she contin- 
ued, taking the pail from my hand, and 


raising the cover. ‘‘How good this broth 


does smell! I knew the Lord would send 
me my supper, He always does.” 

‘Why, have you nothing besides in the 
house, Miss Annie?” 

‘Oh, my dear, what more do I need?! 
This is just what will do me good, and | 
am so fond of it.” 

‘*But, Miss Annie, please tell me what 
you had for dinner?” 

‘**‘T had crackers soaked in warm water, 
and a little salt sprinkled over. You 
don’t know how I enjoyed them; the salt 
gave me such a relish!” 

‘‘And what will you have for your 
breakfast?” 





‘‘Why, bless you, my dear, I don’t 
look ahead so far as that! I’m sure to 
have something. The Lord takes care of 
me, and he never lets me go a-hungry— 
never.” 

‘‘How have you been since I saw you 
last, Miss Annie?” 

*‘Oh, happy, happy, my dear. I’ve 
my aches and pains as usual, but only 
enough for my good.” 

*‘Is your room warm enough, Miss 
Annie! It is very cold weather, and with 
your dreadful rheumatism and cough, | 
should think you ought to have more 
fire.” 

Well, my dear, | manage to keep 
comfortable; you see I have a warm rock 
to my feet, but I want to be a little care- 
ful of my fire, because my coal is about 
out, and my other hasn’t come yet. I’ve 
got on nice thick flannels that Mrs. Jewis 
was so kind as to send me, so I don’t re- 
quire quite as much heat in my room.” 

‘‘Have you ordered more coal, Miss 
Annie! Yousaid it had not come yet.” 

‘*T haven’t exactly ordered it, my dear, 
but [I’ve asked the Lord to send it, and 
he will, He never lets me get quite 
out.” 

‘**You won’t be able to go to church 
much this winter, | suppose?” 

‘*Well, no, unless some one takes me 
once in a while. Mr. Smith has come on 
purpose for me twice already, the Lord 
will reward him for it. But then, when 
I can’t go, my dear, I feel as though I 
had my church right here in this room. 
[ have some precious times with my 
Bible and hymn-book, and the Lord 
preaches to me!” 

**You have heard our new minister? 
How do you like him?” 

“Very much. He is just the kind of a 
preacher that we need, so plain and prac- 
tical, and so earnest. We must pray 
hard for him, my dear.” 

‘**Has he called on you, Miss Annie?” 

‘*Not yet. I haven’t expected him, for 
he has such a large parish, and so much 
to do, but I shall be glad to see him when 
he can come.” 

‘*T will ask him to call if you wish 

‘*‘No, indeed. I[ wouldn’t have you, 
my dear. He will come all in yood time, 
I know.” 

‘*‘Miss Annie, do you ever find any- 
thing to complain of?” 

“Complain of ! My dear, how could I, 
when my cupis running over with bless- 
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ings? I do not think [ am one of the hap- 
piest women in this town! I believe | 
have been one of the Lord’s children for 
thirty years, and he has kept me walking 
in green pasture, and beside the still wat- 
er, all the time.” 

**But you have had sickeness and pain 
to bear, and you have lost dear friends ” 

**Not dost,” interrupted Miss Anna, with 
atender smile. ‘‘I have good hope that 
every one of them is safe in heaven, and 
that I shall suon be with them. The sick- 
ness and the pains, don’t hurt my soul; 
they only worry my poor body a little, 
but that is of no account, so long as I can 
hold fast to my Lord.”’. 7 

‘*But you are poor Miss Anna!” 

‘Oh, no, no, my dear. [ am rich! | 
have everything [ need.” 

‘*And have you no anxious doubts or 
fears?” 

‘*Never. Ican not think after bring- 
ing me all this way on my journey, the 
Lord will leave me to suffer for anything 
that is needful. He has promised to keep 
his children to the end, and, my dear, 
He always keeps his word!” 

And so I left her, with heaven’s peace 
shining on her face, and heaven’s peace 
in her soul, and went on my homeward 
way, buffeting the storm, and pondering 
the lessons I had learned. 
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Known BY its FRurrs.—Missions 
often precede commerce and prepare the 
way for the merchant, and make it safe 
for him to land and to traffic on strange 
shores. At some of the Micronesian 
Islands it was not safe for vessels to 
touch until after the missionary had 
set himself down among the savages, 
and taught them something of the ways 
of civilized and Christian lands. Now 
a traftic which is worth thousands of 
dollars every year, has sprung up 
among those very people, who were 
utterly unapproachable but a few years 
ago. The testimony of a Scotch sailor 
is striking in respect to the change 
wrought by the labors of missionaries. 
When asked if he thought the mission- 
aries had done any good in the South 
Sea Islands, he replied: ‘I will tell 








you a fact which speaks for itself. List 
year I was wrecked on one of those 
islands, where I knew that eight years 
before a ship was wrecked and the crew 
murdered ; and you may judge how I 
felt at the prospect before me—if not 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, to sur- 
vive only for a more cruel death. 
When day broke we saw a number of 
canoes pulling for our ship, and we 
prepared for the worst. Think of our 
joy and wonder when we saw the na- 
tives in English dress and heard some 
of them speak in the English language. 
On that very island the next Sunda 
we heard the Gospel preached. I do 
not know what you think of missions ; 
but I know what I think.” Dr. Kane 
also testified: ‘ Before missionaries 
came to Greenland it was unsafe for 
vessels to touch upon the coast; but 
now it is safer for the wrecked mariner 
than many parts of our own coast.” 
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Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Few American women have led a 
life of more unostentatious charity and 
usefulness than the late Mrs. Mary 
Jane Owen, wife of the Honorable 
Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana. She 
was a New Englander by birth, of old 
Puritan descent, and a woman of great 
goodness of heart and unusual culture 
and attainments. Gracing, for some 
years, the society of foreign courts, 
she found her true element at home, in 
her active Western life, and in training 
her family of sons and daughters. 
Her death, which occurred recently, 
after a very brief illness, has cast a 
gloom over the town of New Harmo- 
ny, where she had lived for nearly 
forty years. Almost the entire popu- 
lation followed her remains to the 
grave, and testified in look and action 
to the real affection she had so gener- 
ally called forth. The funeral services, 
as might have been expected, were 
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unique. Copies of a beautiful poem 
by Mrs. Stowe, entitled, “The Other 
World,” were distributed among the 


friends. Its first four verses were 
sung before the sermon to the air of 


“Auld Lang Syne,” and, at its close, 
the last four to the music of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” The services were 
opened by Mr. Owen, in compliance 
with a desire incidentally expressed by 
his wife a few months before. She was 
in perfect health at the time, and had 
no thought that so soon her wish was 
to impose on him a holy obligation. 
In the funeral discourse following Mr. 
Owen’s remarks, the Rev. Thomas W. 
Mitchell, Episcopal clergyman of the 
place, said he had lstened with 
pleasure and profit to what his excel- 
lent and venerable friend, Mr. Owen, 
had just said. He could heartily as- 
sent to almost all of it. Indeed he 
was not sure the he would dissent 
from any of the opinions expressed by 
him, if even they were not usually 
accepted. Though Mrs. Owen’s relig- 
ious Opinions, in common with those of 
her husband, were not recognized as 
orthodox, they were quite tree from 
the old errors of skepticism once enter- 
tained, but long ago wholly abandoned, 
by Mr. Owen. 

THE school question is becoming a 
source of no little trouble in the South. 
Several of the reconstructed State 
legislatures provided that the public 
schools should be thrown vpen to all 
classes, irrespective of cvlor. ‘The 
whites of Louisiana and some other 
States refuse to send their children to 
these “ hyvrid institutions.” But they 
have to aid in supporting them the 
same, which is a constant source of ir- 
ritation. In Morehvuse Parish, Loui- 
siana, for example, there are twelve 
schools, each having twelve or fifteen 
black pupils. Each school has a 
teacher receiving sixty dollars per 
month pay, so that the one hundred 
and eighty colored scholars cost the 
tax-payers of the parish $8,640, at 
least, annually. The same condition of 
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affairs is witnessed in many other 
sections. White children stay away 
from school and the black go. It was 
a Richmond Democratic journal which 
warned its readers the other day that 
unless the whites looked more after 
educational matters the blacks would 
be the educated class at the end of ten 
years’ time. Some compromise should 
be agreed upon in the South, whereby 
this cause of fresh trouble between the 
two races can be removed, and the 
children belonging to both can at the 
same time secure the benefits of public 
instruction. 

FresH hopes of Dr. Livingstone’s 
safety were all but dispelled, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison was again becom- 
ing the target for ridicule, when the 
brief telegram came, announcing that 
the great traveler was on his way 
home. The intelligence is more ex- 
plicit concerning him than any hith- 
erto received, and may apparently be 
accepted as true. Dr. Livingstone’s 
experience during his long sojourn in 
the heart of Africa will afford mate- 
rials for many valuable and exciting 
volumes. It will be fourteen years 
next spring since he started out on his 
last exploring tour up the Zambesi 
River. 

THE new constitution which the 
voters of Nebraska will be called upon 
to accept or reject next month, contains 
some noteworthy features. Parents 
are compelled to send children to 
school between eight and sixteen years 
of age. Municipal corporations are 
forbidden to lend their credit to any 
railroad or private corporation. Bank 
stockholders are made responsible to 
the amount of three times their stock 
for debts contracted by the banks 
while they are stockholders; and all 
matters pertaining to liquor license or 
prohibition are left to the jurisdiction 
of counties and towns. Some of these 
provisions strike at glaring evils from 
which many States are severely suffer- 
ing. That they should have been in- 
corporated in the new constitution ar- 
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gues the existence of much wisdom 
and sagacity in the body which framed 
it. Their acceptance now by the peo- 
ple will afford very good evidence that 
the latter belong to a _ progressive 
class. 

THE year so far has been more pro- 
ductive of murders by rail in the United 
States than any corresponding period 
of time. The details of one “ acci- 
dent” are hardly chronicled before an- 
other one is reported. From New 
Hampshire to Texas the work of 
slaughter has been going on until the 
number of victims exceed the casual- 
ties of a battle. Public indignation as 
expressed through the press, and news- 
paper appeals to directors and man- 
agers, alike fail to achieve any good re- 
sults. The virtue of rigid punish- 
ment ought now to be tried. If neces- 
sary, let the damages for killing or 
maiming passengers be fixed at treble 
the rates now prevailing in any State 
and then the offending railroad officials 
should be punished for manslaughter. 
A road or two saddled with heavy 
debts for damages, and a few officers 
condemned to a bread-and-water fare, 
would unquestionably go far in secur- 
ing the necessary precautions against 
railway massacres. When companies 
find that it is cheaper to guard against 
than to pay for accidents, they will 
naturally follow the former course. 

THE world has learned that cleanli- 
ness is better than quarantine regula- 
tions in staying the progress of a 
plague, and the enforcement of wise 
sanitary rules in western Europe ap- 
pears to have done more even than 
was expected in preventing the spread 
of epidemic cholera. When the di- 
sease appeared in Germany, the univer- 
sal belief was that it could not fail to 
spread rapidly to France, England, and 
America, with which the affected cities 
are in constant communication. The 
precautions taken to prevent this, how- 
ever, have proved effective, not so 
much by excluding the affection as by 
preparing the people to resist it. Be- 
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fore midsummer a vessel with cholera 
on board entered the harbor at Hull, 
England, but up to the present moment 
th: at city has been tree from any cases 
of the disease in her borders. And go 
it has proved in many other instances, 
Quarantine has not excluded the di- 
sease, but sanitary measures have 
deprived it of victims, and it now ap- 
pears to have shrunk back toward its 
Russian quarters, baftled by the health 
boards of western Europe. If the les. 
son learned this summer be not forgot- 
ten, it will be well. 

THOSE who to-day have the upper 
hand in France, are bent upon destroy- 
ing the Commune root and _ branch. 
The National Assembly have decreed 
with scarcely a dissenting voice, that 
any one convicted of belonging to the 
International Association of Working- 
men, shall be imprisoned for two years 
and fined from fifty to one thousand 
francs. This decree unquestionably re- 
flects the wishes of the great ma- 
They will lend 
willing aid to the authorities in stamp- 
ing out those fiery, uncontrollable ele- 
ments which nearly consumed Paris, 
and still swear that the Commune shall 
prevail not over France but all Europe. 
The Assembly have taken a hardly less 
important step, and one which will 
cause far more disturbance, in adopt- 
ing, by a large majority, Gen. Ducrot’s 
proposition for the gradual dissolution 
of the National Guard. Considerable 
opposition will be encountered in 
carrying out this measure. Mutter- 
ings are already heard, and M. Thiers 
is reported growing nervous and desir- 
ous of resigning his position. The re- 
port that he has already done so and 
then reconsidered his action is not cor- 
roborated. 

SEVERAL European dignitaries and 
men of rank, who do not seem to have 
a very tender regard for human life in 
the aggregate, have not, non occasion, 
hesitated to rescue cthers at the peril 
of their own lives. Prince Bismarck is 
said to be prouder of the medal he re- 
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ceived for saving a man from drowning, 
than of all his other decorations. The 
young Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, 
who is shortly to visit us, also wears 
a most highly-prized gold medal, given 
to him by his father, the Emperor, for 
saving the life of a young girl on Lake 
Onegx. It seems that on one occasion 
when the Grand Duke was rowing on 
the above lake, he witiessed the cap- 
sizing of a skiff contuining a young 
tussian nobleman and his sister. The 
Grand Duke, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, plunged into the water, and at 
great personal risk, succeeded in rescu- 
ing the girl and bringing her in safety 
to his barge. However meaningless 
some of his other decorations may be, 
this medal, at least, confers as much 
honor on this scion of an imperial fami- 
ly, as it could upon his humblest sub- 
ject. 

THE British war steamer, Ring Dove, 
has reached Yokohama from Corea, 
having on board the two Englishmen 
who were captured from the wreck off 
the Chusan by the Coreans. They re- 
port that their captors treated them 
kindly, offering them no indignity of 
any kind. The German who was re- 
ported by the Chinese tv have been 
captured at the same time, is supposed 
to have been murdered, not by Coreans, 
but by the Chinese themselves. The 
Shanghai papers have published a let- 
ter addressed by the Corean govern- 
ment to the commander of the United 
States steamer Wachusett, when that 
ship went in search of the crew of the 
General Sherman in 1868. The letter 
is pacific in its tone, and had it been 
received by the officer to whom it 
was addressed the battles of this sum- 
mer would probably have been avoided. 

AMERICAN fears that their country 
would eventually become a mere “ out- 
lying province of the Old World,” are 
allayed by the census returns. Those 
of foreign birth do not comprise by any 
means as large a proportion of our pop- 
ulation as might be inferred from the 








contemplation of some city statistics 
Of 38,555,983, the total population of 
the United States, 33,000,000 are to 
the manor born. That is to say, as- 
suming that figures do not lie, six out 
of every seven persons we meet are 
natives. Furthermore, the population 
has increased 34,626,166 since 1790. 
Of this increase but 7,803,865 have 
been immigrants. 

TEMPERANCE reforin efforts have not 
been attended with success in Great 
Britain. Drunkenness increases rather 
than diminishes. It is now proposed 
to test the American prohibitory laws, 
and see if they will not abate the evil. 
Public sentiment may be more advan- 
ced in Great Britain, but we infer that 
such laws would encounter greater. op- 
position there than they have met in 
this country. 

Tue fomicides in the United States 
and Territories for the year ending 
May 3lst are computed at 2,052. An 
average of five murders a day for a 
whole twelvemonth is certainly not an 
encouraging exhibit for those who think 
the millenium close at hand. When, 
however, we take into consideration 
our increase in population, together 
with the fact that many desperadoes 
from the Old World migrate hither, 
these statistics of crime do not afford 
any surprising increase. 

THE Mont Cenis Tunnel has been 
formally opened, and the journey from 
France to Italy is no longer over but 
under the Alps. As a triumph of en- 
gineering skill the work is the greatest 
one yet completed, and even its tre- 
mendous cost seems small when we 
consider the magnitude and character 
of the difficulties overcome in running 
a railway through the very heart of 
the Alpine range. When the work 
was begun in 1862, twenty years was 
the time allowed for its completion, the 
French Government placing a heavy 
premium, however, upon speedier suc- 
cess. ‘The man who should then have 
predicted the passage of trains through 
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the mountain within less than half the 
prescribed time, would have been 
deemed an enthusiast even in Paris. 

On the 21st of August a terrible 
hurricane accompanied by several 
earthquake shocks, visited the island of 
St. Thomas, West Indies. 
every house on the island was blown 
down, and not one was uninjured. It 
is estimated that 150 persons were 
killed or seriously wounded, and 6,000 
people were left homeless, A British 
bark, at anchor in the harbor, broke 
from her moorings and went ashore, 
where she became a complete wreck. 
It is thought that the island of St. 
Kitts has suffered nearly if not quite 
as badly as St. Thomas, as the hurri- 
cane passed directly over it. 


Persons who owe us for last year, 
or for the present volume, will please 
be so kind as to send us the amount at 
once. It is but little to you, but great 
to us, where we have so much due. 
Let there be a general rally. 


WANA 


REMEMBER that all who subscribe 
will begin with the July number. 
Back numbers to July sent promptly 
to new subscribers of the MiscELLANY. 
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WeE could give employment to a 
great number of persons to canvass for 
the MISCELLANY, and will allow to such 
percentage by which they could make 
good wages. 


Almost | 
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A Worp to Ovr Frienps.—Con- 
trary to our expectations, our health 
has not yet been fully restored. Being 
dependant in the success of the Mis- 
CELLANY on cur own hard work, we 
have felt very severely our sickness of 
nearly two months. We are better, 
but not yet well. Now, if every sub- 
scriber will work in good earnest, and 
see how many new subscribers they 
can send us within twenty days, they 
will help us out of our present embar- 
rassment. Friends will you not work 
hard with us in this work of circula- 
ting over the country a pure literature? 
This is a vital subject. Sensational 
novels destroy, in a large class, a taste 
for elevating reading. By these novels 
and French fashions our young, people 
are ruined by hundreds of thousands, 
We should all take an active part in 
working out a better state of things. 
Each one can do a little. On account 
of our ill health this number is some 
twelve days later than it should be. 
We hope to get around after a while. 


[From Mrs. Wm. Green. | 
OLIVET, Sept. 18, 1871. 
After a person has read it one year, 
I cannot see how they can give it up 
very easy. 
Your friend, 
Mrs. Wa. GREEN. 
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WE gave notice in our June number 
that we should continue to send the 
MiscELLany to all who did not give us 
notice before the issue of the July 
number. We are, accordingly, send- 
ing the MiscEe.uany to those who did 
not order it stopped in June, with the 
expectation that such persons wish the 
MIscELLANY, and will promptly send 
us the pay in advance, according to our 
terms. 











